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CHAPTER I. 

Confiihiiion of the United States, as CGmeSed with the 
Ju}y^B if this Work. 

Jmerica does not require Jo confidcrahk an Executive 
Fewer as France^ 

I SHOULD but imperfcaiy folfil the end t 
propofed to myfelf^ were I to confine my at-^ 
tentkm to a companion between the conflitu-* 
tion of England and the new government of 
France. It would, befide, be gratifying the 
wifhes of our political metaphyficians, to fuf^er 
them to enjoy, unmolefted, the honour of 
Vol, IL B which 
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which they are ib ambitious, of agreeing m 
principles with the legiilators of America. 
This pretenfion may be juft, and may yet be 
no conclufive argument in favour of their 
work: for though we ihould adopt all the 
fpeculative opinions of an ancient or modern 
legiflator, we may neverthelefs execute 
wretchedly, what he has executed well, if we 
avoided imitating at the &me time his genius 
and his prudence. Thele two qualities are 
the only ones which apply equally to all the 

infinite diverfity of circumflances, the only 
ones which can be brought into general ufe> 

in a fcience compofed entirely of bearings 
and dependencies ; and fuch is certainly the 
fcience of fbcial order. Thus a wife and en-- 
lightened legiflator, who, on the new conti* 
nent, far from the errors of the old world, 
might adopt the principle of perfed equality, 
and place an implicit confidence in the fole 
empire of the law ; this legiflator, were he to 
find himfelf iituated amidft French manners, 

and 
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And in a country the moil: ancient in Europe 
as to its cuftoms, its wealth and its knowledge, 
would give to his thoughts a very different 
modification. 

Our national afiembly, or if you pleaie, its 
fupreme guides^ deceived themfelves> therefore, 
in fuppofingy that they had taken pofleflion of 
all the legiilatfve virtue of the (age Americans, 
when they had only embraced certain general 
ideas, carried thefe ideas to extravagance, and 
applied them forcibly to a nation totally un» 
prepared by its charader or difpofition for 
their reception. If we would appropriate to 

ourielves the philofbphical policy of the peace- 
able inhabitants of the new hemifphere, we 
muft extend farther our acqmfitions ; we muft 
take pofieffion of their hou(hold Gods, their 
morality, their religious ipirit, their domeftic 
virtues ; and we (hall then be able to confbrud: 
a well proportioned edifice, which the hand 
of time will refped. But no fooner had we 
thought of copying the American declaration 

Ba of 
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of rights, than wc imagined ourfelvcs to be re- 
publicans. Something, more, however, is 
neceflary to conflitute this transformation. 

The Americans have placed their declani^ 
tion of rights at the head of their conflitu- 
tional code ; and from this circumftance we 
were led to imagine, that it was in a manner 
die commencement of their political nature ; 
whereas it was rather the extrad and refult 
of it. Their continental pofition, the nature 
of their exterior connexions, their manners, 
their cuftoms, and the mediocrity of their 
fortunes, all thefe important circumftances 
were in exiftence prior to the declaration of 
rights; fo that their profeflion of faith is 
found, as all words ought to be found, in the 
relative dependence of things, and in perfeA 
harmony with the abfolute empire of reali- 
ties. Our political legiflators, however, have 
regarded this declaration of rights as the effi« 
cient caufe of American liberty, and as a uni- 
▼er£d principle of regeneration equally appli- 
}^ cable 
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cable to all the nations of the earth. They 
have alfo, without taking into confideration 
the moral and phyfical imture of the kingdom 
of France, without refle<9ing that a declara- 
tion of the rights of man would be putting 
an oflFenfive weapon into the hands of the 
people, or at kaft would be a kind of political 
emancipation, the folenm ratification of which 
would require the utmoft circumfpedion» 
furpafled the Americans themfelves, and, 
obferving no bounds, have fubjeded the 

grave and wat jr ipiiii «if Icgtflativti to all the 

wildnefs and extravagance of philofbphy. 

It would be eafy to illuftrate this propofi- 
tion, by comparing the different declarations of 
rights adopted by the United States of Ame- 
rica, with the political creed ferving as a pre- 
amble to the French conftitution ; but fuch a 
diicufGon would at this time of day be little 
interefting. We no longer think of meafuring 
a river at its fountain head, when, having in- 
creafed in its courfe, and .defended like a tw- 

B 3 rent 
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rent on the plain, it buries the country round, 
or interieds it in every diredion. I (hall, 
therefore, avoid all ufelefs enquiries, and enter 
more fully into the important fubjed of which 
I am to treat. 

We may imagine to ourfelves a nation pof- 
fefling fuch moderation of fentiment and fuch 
gravity of charader, that it has no need of 
written laws ; but in proportion as the people 
ihall depart from that fpirit of temperance and 
moderation, whether from their natural difpo-* 
fitions or other operative circumftances, a more 
a&ive authority muft be given to the power 
diat proteds the fbcial harmony. 

I fhall doubtlefs be told, that, by deftroy- 
ing exifting prejudices, and ere&ing a new 
government on the ruins of the old, the 
manners of a people may be changed, their 
cbsinQers modified, and we (hall create, as it 
were another nation. 

Such is the kngnage of men who prefs all 
dieir ideas into the finrice of a fingle leading 

axiom. 
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axiom» and who, juitiy doubting whether t 
number of difcordant principles could be 
brought to agree, have been defirous of giving 
an exclufiv^e authority to that of which they 
have made choice. No doul t the nature of 
a government has an elSential influence on the 
mcmils of a nation ; but how many other cir« 
cumftances take part in that influence! It 
would be a flagrant illuflcMi to imagine, that 
liberty, equality, and the reft of our new in- 
ilitutions, will at all aflimilate us to the Ame« 

ricanSy and reniler ns Hke them obedient tO 

the ibber counfels of reafbn, or die Ample 
yoke of the law. Separated by an immenle - / 
ocean from the pafiions which agitate Europe^ 
they are in the peaceful enjoyment of their 
political youth, and can freely exerciie the 
inlrtues peculiar to that age. A foil, ftill new, 
oflfers the richeft rewards to their indufhy ; 
and its vaft extent every where inviting cul- 
tivators, the neceflTary difperfion of their ha- 
bitations, compels the majority to feek their 

B 4 felicity 
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felicity in domeftic life, the never failing 
fburce of all the milder fentiments, of every 
pure aflFedion, and the befl fchool of morals. 
They are alfb called to the exercife of fi- 
milar virtues by the duties of hofpitality, 
the nature of their country, and the diftance 
at which they refide from each other, render 
obligatory. But one of the happiefl cSo&s 
of this peculiar fituation, is, that the paffions 
of men are brought lefs into rivalfhip, and the 
mind more fecurely guarded againfl the en- 
trance of envy and jealoufy» the prolific 
parents of fb many troubles. In fine, placed 
in the midfl of a continent, where there ex- 
ifls, as yet, no fort of proportion between the 
/late of population and the multiplicity of 
ufefiil employments, the citizens, of every 
clafs, feel no inquietude from an increafing and 
numerous family, are kept by every tie within 
the boundaries of virtue, and preferved Grcmi 
thofe rocks of temptations to which older na^ 
tions ZTP expoied. 

No 
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No doubt there is alfo, in the charader of 
different nations, a difpofition» inherent in 
tbeir nature, or of which the principle is at 
leaft unknown, more or lefs qualifying them 
for ibcial harmony. I examine the conilitu- 
tions of the individual ilates of America, and 
I feel the mo(^ pleading fenfatipns at the view 
of a title, undiipkingly aflumed by a confi- 
derable body of delegates, employed by au* 
thority of their fellow citizens, in the impor- 
tant work of legiflatiout We the refrefenta^ 
tives of the good people of Virginia. What 
emotions does not this fimple denomination 
excite ! ji title like this forms of itfelf an ad«- 
mirable leflbn, being at the fame time an ho- 
nourable teflimony of national char;^<^er. Ah ! 
could our national affembly have affumed it, 
could confcious truth have fuggefled and au- 
thorised the idea, France would have been 
Jefs unhappy, we fhould not have fhed fo 
many tears, and the torrent would not flill 
fontinup to ^ow from our eyes. But when 

our 
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our declaration of rights* was drawn up^ the 
augufl: denomination of reprefentatives of the 
good people of Frandb was no longer appltca- 
bk. The time, alas, was pafTed ! deplorable 
remembrance^ fad and lamentable refledtion ! 
Had the aflembly adverted to this> they would 
have felt> that, in reminding us of our rights, 
it was neceflary at the fame time to remind us of 
our duties ; had the afiembly adverted to this, 
they would have been deterred from weakening, 
as they have done^ the power deftined to main- 
tain juitice and an obfervonce of the laws. 

There arc other circumftances, peculiar to 
America, which, while they tend to fupport 
focial order, are neverthelefsp foreign to the 
nature of government, and no way connedled 
with its influence. There is probably not an 
individual inhabitant of that country, even 
among the lowed clafs of fociety, who is not 
able to read, write and cypher, and who has 
not had leifure to learn and retain by heart 
the firft principles of religious and mora! 

truth. 
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truth. When a merchant, an artilan, or any 
other defcription of citizen, takes into his fer« 
vice a young man deftitute of property, it 
forms an exprefs article in the agreement or 
indentures, that the domeftic or apprentice 
ihall be allowed time, and enabled by his 
mailer, to acquire thefc elementary inftruc- 
tions. Now in what country can contrafts 
like this exift, unlefs where, fix)m the multi- 
plicity of employments offered to induftry, and 
the limited number of inhabitants, labour is fb 
advantageous as to permit men of every de- 
nomination, to confecrate, from their youth, 
a portion of time to the acquifition of know- 
ledge, however little conneded it may be with 
the particular duties of their ftation ? Our 
legiflators, therefore, when they imagined that 
diey fhould attain the fame end, by the efbb- 
L'fhment of a new hierarchy of fchools and 
colleges, only fhowed how ignorant they were 
of the firfl caufes of national inflruftion. It is 
not poffible that inftrudion fhould be univer- 

fal, 
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M, it is not poffible, whatever pains we may 
take, or whatever projeds we may form to 
cffcSt it» in a kingdom^ whofe population is 
fo immenfe as to reduce the price of labour to 
fo narrow a limit, as to be barely fufiicient for 
acquiring the neceflaries of life. 

Let me obferve in this place, and it will 
not be digrefling from my fubjedt, that of all 
the obflacles calculated to embarrafs the pro- 
ceedings of adminiflration, thofe are doubt- 
lefs the moil ferious which are immediately 
Conne(5ted with the burthen of taxes, or a 
fcarcity of provilion. We are then as in pre- 
fence of the ftrongeft paflions of the people ; 
and Co limited is the circle of their hopes and 
wifhes, that they are fixed almoft entirely on 
thefe two grand obje<^ of inquietude. To make 
the people, therefore, a party in any political 
diipute, all that is neceffary is to hold out a real 
or fictitious connedion between. the fubjeA of 
that difpute, and the objedts thus interefling to 
them* In this confifls the art of intrigue, and 

an 
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in adept therein knows the precife meafures 
he has to take. 

In the united ftates of America, burthen- 
fome taxes and apprehenfions of want» are 
caufes of commotion hidierto unknown, and 
in the order of probability it will be long be- 
fore they will have exiftence. The Ameri- 
cans having neither fleets nor armies to main- 
tab, and their national debt being extremely 
moderate, their expenditure can bear no 
proportion to the expenditure of France. 

Befide, fituatcd far Iruin the troubles of Ku- 

rope and out of the reach of its politics, they 
are lefs expofed to thofe events which pro- 
duce extraordinary expences and wants, and 
may preferve as long as they pleafe the happy 
independence which they enjoy. 

Their fituation alfo, as to the means of fub- 
fiflence, places them equally above thofe in- 
quietudes, thofe alarais and commotions, fit)m 
whidi a kingdom like France is not alwa}^ 
fecure. It wiU be long before their popula- 
tion 
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tioo will be equal to the produce of their col^ 
tivadon, and at prelent their only care is the 
difpofal of a great fuperfluity. 

It has frequently been ailerted that the pro- 
duce of all the different parts of France taken 
together, is at all times adequate to the de« 
mands of the kingdom. Admitting the truth 
of this ai^rtion, which, however, nuy juftly 
be called in queftion, the utmoft freedom o[ 
circulation would flill be neceflary to fupply 
the deficiency of one difbid by the excefs of 
another ; and it is the maintenance of this 
circulation that particularly requires the aid of 
public force. No doubt it fhould be ufed with 
precaution ; but this precaution ought never 
to be carried fo far as to bear the confhuAion 
of impotence on the part of government. 

Let us now take a different view of the 
kingdom of France, and we fhall perceive the 
inhabitants elbowing each other, continually 
interfering with all their motions, and yet all 
of them refolved to run the career that is open 

to 
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to avirke» ainbition» vanity and pride. We 
ihall fee them making fport of the reftraints 
of civil policy, and obierving with ironical 
iadsfibftion the kft barriers of order overturned 
by a £dhionable philofophy. We (hall fee 
tittm> for the moil part, crowded together in 
great towns, where ingenui^ lends its aid to 
cffirminacy for the jMropagation and illufbation 
of vice ; where luxury, infeparable firom the 
maturity of a rich and conrnierdal nation, 
aflumes die r^;u]ation of labour, and renders 
dependent upoa the landed proprietors, that 
immcnfe multitude that lives by their cajMices 
and is corrupted by their ^)edacle. In fine, 
it is eafy to demonffaate, £nom certain general 
truths, with how much difficulty the laws of 
ocder can obtain refped in fuch a kingdom as 
Fiance. Publiccommotion and private difcon- 
tent ufually originate, and mufl be expeded 
to oc^inate, in the unexpeded neceflities and 
£ffarefs of the majority of the inhabitants of any 
coantiy; and thefe neceffides and diftreiles 

I are 
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are, among us, peculiarly to be apprehended 
from the imperious rights of property, which 
caufe the flighteft variation in the price of 
proviiions, or the price of labour, to produce 
the moft memorable eifedis upon the feelings 
and peace of the multitude. Of coniequence 
public commotions are principally to be 
dreaded in a country, where the demand for 
induftry, which regulates the fubfiftence of a 
numerous ckfs of its inhabitants, is governed 
by the precarious ftate of its intcrcourfc with 
foreign nations, and by the barometer of 
luxury, in the various parts of the world. Pub-f 
lie commotion is moft frequently to be ap^ 
prehended in a country, of which the popu- 
lation, equal, or nearly equal to the confump-^ 
tion of the average produce, excites frequent 
alarms upon the head of fubfiftence, and is 
liable to derange the indifpenfible proportion 
between the price of com and the price of 
Jabour. 

Not one of thefe circumftances exifts in 

America^ 
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America, where tbcre is employment for 
every body, and an employment that is not 
likely to fail, fince it depends neither upon 
the arts of luxury, nor exterior commerce, 
but on a cultivation that will long be fuicep* 
tible of the girateft improvement. 

Why then compare virith France a country 
fo dilTinuJar? It would be cafier to govern 
America by the tingle tie of its morals, than 
to maintain order in a kingdom like France 
by laws without number, if thofe laws have 
no fupport but that feeble executive power, 
the chance reiiilt of the detached combina* 
ti<Mis of the national aflembly. 

The day will perhaps arrive, when the pre* 
fent government of the United States will no 
longer be found fufficiently efficacious, and 
that day will be when their manners (hall ex* 
perience a change ; when, a period as yet at 
an immenfe difiance, their population, con-^ 
dnually increafing, (hall equal the cultivation 
and produce of the country ; when the rich. 

Vol. IL C become 
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become abfblute mafters, of the price of 
labour^ (hall reduce to the loweft neceflity 
thofc who have only their labour to depend 
upon ; when by a continual accumulation of 
wealthy traniinitted from age to age, luxury 
(hall increafe, and {hall render the difference 
of fituation more confpicuous between thofe 
born to a monopoly of the fruits of the earth, 
and that multitude of men for ever con-* 
demned, by the imperious rights of property, 
to the acquirement of a mere fubfiftence, and 

that by the unremitting fweat of their brow. 

Whenever thefe revolutions, inevitably at- 
tendant upon the lapfe of time, (hall have 
taken place, there will be a numerous clafs of 
citizens -who will enjoy, without labour or 
exertion on their part, certain territorial reve« 
nues, the inheritance of their anceftors; 
another clafs will exert itfelf in various ways, 
in order by commerce to acquire its portion 
in the annual increafe of perfbnal wealth ; a 
third clafs, more numerous than either c^ 

thefcj 
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thefcy ymH inceiTantly befiege them with a 
profer of the fruits of their induflry^ in ex-^ 
change for a ilipulated falary or reward ; and 
art will extend itfelf in every diredtion, in each 
fucceflive year, eager to excite by its novelties 
the blunted tafte and exhaufted caprice of the 
indolent difpenfers of the goods of fortune. 
At the iame time^ for the purpofe of enjoying 
more commodioufly thefe daily and diver- 
fified conveniences^ men will more generally 
aflemble themfelves in towns ; the tribute of 
the plains will be collected thither, and will 
there be confumed in diflipation and luxury. 
A reliih for frivolous enjoyments, and an emu<^ 
lation in the dull uniformity of fafhion, will 
inienfibly weaken the empire of reafon, and 
fubje<ft men's opinions to the authority of 
£iditious principles. In fine, luxury and pe- 
ciuiary want being drawn towards the fame 
point, will multiply the paflions, will excite 
them to hoftihty, will introduce a total change 
of manners, and the fimplicity of ancient times 

C 2 will 
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will no longer be known but as the ornament 
of poetical defcription. Nor is this all ; for 
with a change of fituation, religion, that fweet 
confolation amidfl a retired and domeilic life, 
religion, all the duties of which conftitutc a 
chain of felicity, will not feil to become 
troublefome, and a new defcription of artifts 
will arife, who, under the name of philofb- 
phers, will invent other fyftems for the times, 
no doubt more commodious and more eaiy to 
bear. And when thefe philofophers fhall have 

relaxed every tie, and reduced to a ftate of 
wcaknefs and inanity all moral obligation, 
there will laftly come a race of political me- 
taphyficians, who will trace the plan of a 
new world to be- eflablifhed on the niins of 
the old. Alas ! while I have thus fufFered my 
fancy to rove through all the viciflitudcs and 
revolutions to which the hand of time will 
fubjed America, the fpedlacle of France has, 
I fear been too conftantly prefent to my mind : 
but in all affairs of importance, the hiftory and 

expe- 
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experience of age is the book of deftiny for 
youth. 

I ought however to remark, that the Ame- 
ricans have adopted the only form of govern- 
ment capable of oppofing refiflance to thefe 
jcvct adlive caufes, the only one that for any 
length of time can defend national manners 
again ft the daily influence of increafing wealth: 
and as this form of government has not ren^ 
dered it neceflary to invert the executive power 
with a degree of force proportioned to the vaft 
extent of their dominions, a double motive 
engages me to treat the fubjeft more at large j 
and this I (hall do io the following chapter^ 
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CHAPTER II. 

CONTINUATION OF THE SAME SUBJECT. 

Nature of the Government of the Untied States^ 

X HAT part of the continent of America^ 
forming the dominions of the United States, 
prefents to our view an immenfe furface, of 
which the circumference is icventeen hundred 
leagues. But the government of thefe new 
regions is divided into fourteen ftates^ of un«> 
equal populations varying from four hundred 
thoufand down to fixty thoufand fouls, and of 
which the aggregate number of inhabitants is 
fhort of four millions. 

Each of thefe flates forms a particular fbve« 
reignty, having a legidative body, an 'execu* 
tive power, a judiciary order, together vwth 

every 
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every other inftitution requifite to a fire go- 
venunent and an independent ibciety. 

They form therefore (o many finall repub- 
Iks, ieparated from each other» but united by 
their political and commercial interefts, and 
their mutual defence. They have the fame 
current coin» and a uniform flandard of weights 
and meafures. The debt contraded in the 
acquifition of liberty is a burthen which thqf 
have agreed to fhare in common* in a deter- 
mined proportion, as well as to contribute to 
whatever new expenccs the iafety of the flate 
may require. In fine, the regulations and mea- 
fures that are the neceflary confcquence of fuch 
a federation, are commited to the care of a 
congrefs, compofed of delegates chofen by the 
fourteen flates ; but the power of this congrefs 
and the authority of its prefident extend to 
fuch objeds only as have been determined by 
the different fedions to be the general interefb 
of die community. 

From a political organizatioa like this it 
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refult^ that the v^ extent of the American 
continent has no deftrudtive influence on mo« 
rals. By its divifion into fmall ftates the 
citizens are placed immediately under the eye 
of their refpedive magiftrates, are reflrained 
by the yoke of opinion^ and are encompailed 
by all thofe chains which maintain, in repub- 
lics, a general propriety of conduct and ftabi« 
lity of principles. 

Without doubt the population of each ftate, 
and particularly that of fome, will progref- 
fively increafe, and when arrived at a certain 
height the fecurity of public manners will in-s' 
evitably dimini(h : but the fage policy of the 
Americans feems already to have taken pre- 
cautions againft this circumflance. It appears 
to be their determination to form new ftates, 
as their population fliall advance, that they 
may never exceed the limits moft conforma- 
ble to focial happinefs. They have calculated, 
as it were, how far the vigilance of govern-r 
ment can extend, and by one qf the wifeft 

rcfolutions 
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reiblutions that ever entered the mind of a 
people, have determined to inaugurate a new 
independent authority, as foon as they fliall 
be able to confide to it a dominion propor- 
tioned to its powers. We (hall thus behold, 
what has never been exemplified in the hiftoiy 
of mankind, a Ibvereign ftate freely refigning 
a portion of its empire, to fecure more eflfcc- 
tually the happinefs of its citizens and the 
prefervation of order and morals. 

The conception alone of fuch a plan would 
have a juA claim to our homage ; but with 
the Americans this is no ideal fpeculation. 
Already have they admitted the ftate of Ver- 
mont into the confederation, and have farther 
propolcd, though I am at this moment unable 
to Jay what has been the refult of the propo- 
fition, to feparate Kentucky from Virginia, 
and Maine from Maflachufcts. In proportion 
as thefe new divifions Ihall take place they 
will form fb many integral parts of the gene- 
ral confederation^ 

If 
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If we combine with thefe illuftrations. the 
circumfhmces enumerated in the preceding 
chapter, we fhall perceive to what America is 
chiefly indebted for its manners. We (hall 
perceive that their purity is not, as has been 
flippofed, the fimple refult of perfefi: equality, 
and that this equality is not the only fecret of 
the conftitution of the United States. And 
though the national aflembly of France, by 
adopting and exaggerating this principle, may 
have imagined themfelves to have trod in the 
fteps of the iage law-givers of the new world, 
and to have laboured, fo to (peak, under the 
guidance of their genius, it is not a matter of 
certainty that they have been acknowledged 
by their mafters. Before they detached a 
fingle principle from a general fyftem of go- 
vernment, invented for another country, they 
ought to have examined with attention, whe- 
ther, (Iripped of its accompaniments and 
haftily tranfplanted into a foreign (oil, it would 
be equally productive ; particularly they ought 

to 
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to have examinedt how far it would agree with 
die immutable part of our local and peculiar 
circumftances, with our tweoty-fix millioDS 
of men to be governed firom a fingle central 
point» with the neceffity of a diiciplined army» 
with our national charader^ that work of ages» 
and which it is eafier totally to fubvert than 
to fubjed to any transformation. Ah ! of 
how many various elements is die fcience of 
polidcs compoied ; and who is there diat is 
able to penetrate the profundity in which 
dieir comhinadons are prepared and their re* 
ladons originated ! 

But it is not alone by fecuring to die^ dif- 
ferent governments the fupport of public 
manners^ diat the confdtudon of the United 
States has facilitated die adion of the exeoi* 
dve power» or rendered it lefs neceflary : there 
are other ways in which it has accomplifhed 
this eflential objed. 

The general government of America may 
t)e confidered as divided into two parts. Each 

of 
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<xf the United States^ fbvereign mailer withis 
the limits of its dominion, regulates, by its 
magiftrates and the other authorities it has 
cftablifhed, the different branches of focial 
order, and unites widiin itfelf all the neceflary 
powers for the maintenance of fubordination ; 
and as thefe powers have only to ad in a nar- 
row circle and are alio feconded by opinion, 
they (land in need of no great energy to fulfil 
their deilination. Like all republics, their 
internal polity differs little from the govern- 
ment of a family* So much for each flate 
individually. 

But their political and commercial interefts, 
together with certain others, they have placed 
in common ; and for the determination and 
conduct of thefe, as I have before explained, 
they have inverted their refpeftive delegates, 
ailembled in congrefs, with the neceflary au« 
thority. It is eafy however to perceive that 
an adminiflration like this, ali^'ays occupied 
by negociations without or general regulations 

within. 
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within^ requires not an executive power fur-, 
niihed with extraordinary means and perpetu^ 
ally in exerciie. 

Thus^ by the plan of ieparation eftablifhed 
in America, the difficult part of government^ 
that which muft at all times be in action, that 
which is deftined to contend with the various 
pailions of mankind, is confided to an autho*- 
rity, whofe obligations extend no farther than 
the boundaries of the territory to which their 
fiindtions in this refped relate ; and the only 
government whofe fuperintcndence compre- 
hends the interefls of all America, has been 
rendered eafy by the nature of the duties re- 
ferved to it. 

It is impoffible then, in treating of execu- 
tive power, to eftablifh any fort of parallel 
between a country containing only three or 
four millions of inhabitants, and a kingdom 
whofe population amounts to twenty-fix mil- 
lions;, between a confederacy of fourteen petty- 

fbvercignties, and an empire where all the 
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Iaw8 ought to proceed from a common ceAtttp 
and all the clafTes of adminiftration derive from 
a fingle point ; in fine^ between a people in 
the flower of its age^ animated and fuflained 
by the feelings and fuggeftions appropriate to 
political youth, and a nation, arrived by pro-^ 
greffive ileps at the extremity of its courie, 
where moral principle no longer operates, re- 
ligion itfelf is in difcredit, all ideas of venera- 
tion and refpe<% antiquated, and obedience 
reduced to a metaphyilcal abflra&ion ; where 
every thing is old, every thing in decay, ex- 
cept the fpirit of vanity, . that ipirit £> predo- 
minant in France which never dies, and which 
at prefent reminds us more than ever of the 
£ibulous phenix, that, placed on a funeral pile 
conftruded by its own exertions and compofed 
of odoriferous fhrubs and perfumes, no fooner 
perifhes than it begins toexift underanewform. 
But patriotiim we are told will make us 
young again, and thus compeniate all our de- 
feds. Be it fo : but this fentiment does not 
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le/s exift in America^ and yet the Am^cans 
have never thought of making it the ible 
mover of the machine of government. For 
fometime paft all our opinions have laid in 
our ribbons and cockades, and the opinions of 
men are funk in a fi<5titious agreement. When 
time (hall have effaced the glow of colourst 
we /hall no longer be able to know ourfelves, 
and (hall be convinced that the name offuariot 
is far from including political wifdom, as the 
name of brothers and friends is by no means 
the pledge of a permanent affedtion. Thefe 
appellations have hitherto ferved lefs as the 
bond of love, than as the pretext of animoiity. 
We muft exchange a part of our fublimity for 
a little common fenie, or our ai&irs will very 
ill fucceed. But in imitation of the national 
aflembly, individuals are anxious to fignalize 
them(elves, to go beyond what their predecef- 
fbrs have faid or have done ; every man flrains 
himfelf into an unnatural attitude and overfleps 
ihe true and genuine line of his real opinions. 

CHAP- 
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CHAPTER IIL 

From what caiife the Executive Power in America has 
greater force than the Executive Power in France^ 

XN the preceding chapters we have fcen the 
principal circumftances which impolc the ob- 
ligation of imparting to the authority of go- 
vernment, in France, powers of adtion and a 
degree of energy of which the repuWic of 
America has not experienced the neceffity. 

Suppofe then it fhould be found that the 
proportions adopted by our legiflators are the 
reverfe of this ? 

To examine this queftion, it becomes n6- 
ceflary to draw a double parallel, and to com- 
pare the executive power of France, not only 
with the executive power inftituted in the in- 
dividual ftatcs of America, but alfo with the 
2 executive 
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cxccudire power eftablUhed for the inainte« 
nance of die federation. From thefe compa- 
xifons various important truths will derive 
newluftre. 

I (hall firft call the reader's attention to the 
executive power veiled in the prcfident of 
CQDgrels^t and the different inftitutioas which 
tend to aflift the exerciie of that power. 

The laws enaded by congrefs^ like thofe 
of die parliament of England, have this im« 
portant advantage over the laws of France* 
that they announce to the nation the united 
fentiments of two houfes, and dius preient a 
diarader of maturity and refledtiont which 
commands additional reiped and renders obe* 
dience more certain. 

The delegates who compofe the upper 
hoofe, or ienate» are eleSed for &x years ; a 
drcumflance which ierves as a counterpoile 

* Conpcis is the name giTcn to the afTcmbly of 
delegates of all the United States ; and the prefident of 
die AflemUy is the celebrated Walhlngton. 
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and fecurity againft: the verfatility of principle 
to which the lower houfe, or houfe of reprc- 
fentatives, is expofed, by a change every two 
years of its members. 

No man can be a fenator who has not at- 
tained the age of thirty years ; it is farther 
required that he fhall have been nine years, at 
leaft, a citizen of the United States ; and it 
is recommended by proclamation to chufc 
thefe delegates from among the wifeft men of 
the nation. Thefe circumllances tend to 
fecure a degree of confideraticn to the fenate, 
and difpofe the minds of the people to honour 
the legiflative body, of which this fenate forms 
a part. 

They are fools only, mere theories, and 
novices in moral philofophy, who, in their 
political combinations, eftimate opinion as of 
little worth. Its afliftance is necefiary in 
every fpecies of government. It fcrves tyrants 
by affuming the form of fear ; and it is by 
borrowing the milder image of refpe^l and 

confidence. 
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confidence, that it aflures to the magiftrates 
of a free nation the deference of which they 
ftand in need. 

This deference, fo indifpenlible to the upper 
houfe of the le^iflative bodv of the American 
federation, is ferther augnfiented by the con- 
ftitutional ftatute declaring it to have the fole 
power of trying impeachments, voted by the 
houfe of reprefentatives, whether for treafon 
or other public mifdemcanors. 

Laftly, the fcnators owe their deftion to 
the enhghtened voice of the legiflature of each 
individual ftate ; a point highly eilential, fince 
the experienced charadler of the cledors, the 
knowledge they have acquired of the difficul- 
ties of government, and the intercll they muft 
feel in preferving the confjquonce of public 
men, from an official conviiftion of its necef- 
fit}% arc (6 many circumftanccs calculated to 
make them wary in their choice, circum- 
ftanccs which are by no means fecured by any 
of the forms of eleftion eftablilhcd in France, 
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A particular regulation contributes alio to 
the fupport of order and uniformity in the 
deliberations of congrefs. The two houfes 
have not, as in France, a perpetual fucceflion 
of preiidents removable every fortnight : the 
houfe of reprefentatives chufes a fpeaker, who 
officiates during the whole feffion; and the 
preiident of the fenate the conflitudon has 
decreed fhall be the vice-prefident of the 
United States, an officer appointed to affiil 
the chief preiident in his fundions and in cafe 
of neceffity to fupply his place. By this in- 
ititution the iiril link is/ormed of a chain 
connecting the legiflative with the executive 
power ; and fuch fecms to have been the in- 
tention of the lawgiver. 

Now if we add to thefe circumilances the 
information we may readily acquire refpedting 
the charadler and reputation of the delegates 
of congrefs, we ihall probable be of opinion, 
tliat a legiQative aflembly like this would, by 
the fole weight of its coniidcration, give more 

efficacy 
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cfficaq^ to its law$» than an aflembly anned> 
like ours> with the authority of the nation 
and perpetually furrounded with menace and 
profcription. 

But it is not only by the wife formation of 
the legifladve body that the action of the exe* 
cutive power is aided and £K:iIitated» the pru- 
dent organization of the judidaiy order con- 
tributes alio to the £unc end : for while in 
France all the magiftiates of that order are 
chofen t^ the people^ and for a limited time, 
circumftances un£ivourable to juridical inde* 
pendence, the tribunals of the American fe- 
deration are fiHed by men appointed by the 
fenate and prefident of the United States^ and 
no period is fixed for the termination of their 
fun^ons. "*' 

Let us now dircdl our attention to the au- 
thority granted^ to the depolitary of the exe- 
cutive power in the American federation, and 
we (hall find that it furpaflcs, in various re- 
fpedts, the prerogatives of the French monarch. 

D 3 No 
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No h\v can be complete till it has received 
the fanclion of the prefident. This fandtion 
indeed cannot be refufed diredly and pofitivc- 
ly, like that of the French king during the 
cxiftence of two legiflatures ; but as it is in 
neither government applicable to conftitu- 
tional laws, I conceive the veto of the French 
monarch to have lefs force and efficacy than 
the right of oppoCtion granted to the prefident 
of the United States. To judge of this qucf- 
tion it is neceflary to ftate the particulars of 
that ri^ht. 

Thefe particulars are extremely fimple. 
When a bill has pafljd the two houfes, it is 
prelented to the prefident of congrefs, who, if 
he refjft: his afTcnt, is bound to ^ve his ob- 
jections in writing. The biU is then recon- 
fidercd by the two houfes, and if flill approved 
by tvro thirds of each hcufe, the ODpofition of 
the prefident becomes null, and the bill pafi^es 
into a law. I ougiit to add, that the names of 
the perfons voting for and agr.L-ft the bill are 

entered 
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entered on the journals of each houfe re/pec- 
tively, as well as the objedions of the pre- 
fiJent which (hall have formed the fubjedl of 
debate. 

It is eafy to perceive how fmall is the pro- 
bability that a memorial on the part of the 
prcfiJent, head of the executive power, (hould 
not prevail upon tlie minds of one third of the 
members of one of the two houfes ; nor can 
we be more at a lofs to obferve the degree of 
weight that muft neceffarily annex to the judg- 
ment of the prefident, accompanied with the 
motives upon which it is founded, and ex- 
plained with perfpicuity and dignity. Alas ! 
there was need of no more than this right of 
rcmonftrance, on the part of the French go- 
vernment, to have faved the national affembly 
the commilTion of many faults ; but in quality 
of conftituent it prefcribed to the monarch not 
to give his negative any otherwife than in the 
fimple form, and thus deprived it of the ap- 
probation it might have obtained in the pub- 
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lie opinion. In confequence the monarch is 
obliged, when a decree is prefented to him for 
his ianftion, not merely to examine whether 
it is contrary to moral juftice or public good, 
but alfb whether it is fafe for him to rejedl it, 
without being permitted at the fame time to 
inform the legiflature and the nation of the 
reafons of his rejedlion. The conftituent 
aflcmbly, influenced by a miferable jealoufy, 
always refufcd to the king the right of utter- 
ing the voice of reafon, nor would it ever have 
been brought to admit of a veto fimilar in all 
its circumilances to the oppolition veiled in 
the prefidcnt of congrefs. 

A farther important remark ought alfo to 
be made. The American conftitution, very 
different from that of France, has not inter- 
dided the (andtion pf the fupreme head of ad- 
miniflration as to certain kgiflative proceed* 
ings, and particularly that mofl important one 
pf all which relates to the fixing, the con- 
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tIniUDg and the coUedting of public coii« 
tiibutions. 

They are not laws alone that require the 
approbation of the prefident'bf congreft; the 
conflitutional charter has fubjeded to his 
ian^on» in a general manner, fuch votes and 
refbludons to which the concurrence of the 
two houfes is neceflary; and the only exception 
to this rule are votes of adjournment. 

We thus fee that the £indion of the chief 
of the United States has a more various and 
ezten/ive application than the fandlion of the 
French monarch. 

In fine» there being many articles in the 
French code not declared conftitutional by the 
American legiflators, the funftions of the le- 
giflative body are more extenfive in the latter^ 
and as the cxercifc of thofe fundions are fub- 
jeded to the fandtion of the prefident, his 
influence is augmented by juft as much as the 
articles are fewer that have been invariably 
'fixed by the national convention. 

One 
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One of the moft fplendid prerogatives vefted 
in the prefident of congrefs is the prerogative 
of mercy ; and this prerogative extends to all 
offences committed againfl: the United States, 
criminal profecutions, inflituted at the fuit of 
the Iioufe of reprefcntatives, excepted. It is 
otherwife in France, where the monarch has 
been deprived, almoU: inhumanly, of this right, 
the moft excellent, honourable and awe- 
inipiring of all the ancient privileges of the 
crown. But I have already treated this fub- 
jedt in the eftuiion of my heart ; and I (hall 
forbear, therefore, to make ufc of the new 
weapon which I might at this moment derive 
from the condud: of a people jealous of its 
rights, and glowing with all the fervour of 
liberty. 

The prefident of the United States is em- 
powered, with the approbation of tv/o tliirds 
of the fenate, to conclude treaties ; and as this 
council ccnfii.) o:.r/ of thirty-tv.'O delegates, 
it is caly to perjcivc that the prefident, m his 
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tranfaftions with foreign dates, is little ex- 
pofed to retradlation and inconfiftency, and is 
therefore able to infpire confidence into thofe 
ftates. The cafe is very different in France, 
where no treaties can have force without the 
approbation of an affembly of Ccvcn hundred 
and forty-five deputies, who are for the moft 
part wholly unverfed in political affairs, and 
little able to acquire the neceffary information 
in a fhort reign of two years. 

The prefident is empowered, with the ap- 
probation of the fenate, to nominate to all 
offices without exception, and among the reft 
to that of judge of the fupreme court. To 
this article it will no doubt be replied, that 
the king of the French is empowered of his 
fole authority to nominate ambafladors and 
fome other public officers, and therefore has 
in this refpedl the advantage of the American 
prefident. But the French government is 
fubjeifled to the empire of opinion ; it is ob- 
liged to confult the inclinations of a mafter 
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very hard to be pleafed, inclinations that mlift 
be gacffcd when they do exifl:, and that will 
be feigned when they do not^ and thus is fiib- 
jeded to the fervice of a myilerious divinity, 
equally to be feared whether it fpeaks or is 
filent. Which would one prefer, this flavery, 
or the guarantee of a fenate over whom the 
firft magiArate will not fail to have coniidera- 
ble influence, as long as he adts with propriety 
and reafon ? Add to this, that if the prefident 
of congrefs be obliged to aft in concert with 
the fenate, yet his prerogative, with this limi- 
tation, applies indiicrlminately to all employ- 
ments in the iervice of the United States; 
while on our part the king is deprived of all 
participation in the choice of the majority of 
public officers, fuch as judges, direftors of the 
police, direftors and adminiftrators of the 
provinces, and even in the offices left to his 
difpofal, there are certain rules of promotion 
eftablifhed, which, for the moft part, reduce 
his funftions to an empty formality. 

Laflly 
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LafUy the prefident is empowered to fill up 
all vacancies that may happen during the re- 
cefs of the fenate, and the commiffions which 
he thus grants are not to expire till the end of 
its next feflion. 

From the preceding illuflrations the fol- 
lowing truth is deducible, that, by the obli- 
gation impofed on the prefident of adtiqg in 
concurrence with the fenate, one of the two 
houfes, which form the general congrefs is 
connected with adminiftration and united to 
its interefts ; and the confequence of this 
jneafure is a more complete and certain har- 
mony between the Icgillative power and go- 
vernment. 

This was the original intention of the le- 
giflator in the orginazation of congrefs. It 
forms indeed an exception to the conmion 
principle of the feparation of powers ; but 
what iignifies the exception, if the general 
good be more eiFedlually accompliffaed. 

But is not the rcfponfibility of the execu- 
tive 
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tive power hereby diminiflied, it will be afked 
by certain of our new politicians, and by thofe 
in particular whofe happinefs and glory confift 
in the hope that they (hall one day arrive at 
the exercife of that refponfibility, and who 
are unwilling to confent to the flighteft re- 
nunciation of the thoufand and one modes in 
which they can attack or harrafs the firft 
agents of government ? 

I anfwer that the fage lawgivers of America 
have prefered the general harmony to thefe 
petty amufements of jealoufy and envy ; and 
men of fenfe of every country will not fail to 
applaud and honour them. 

The prefident of congrefs, obliged to adt 
in concert with the fenate as to the nomina- 
tion of public officers and the negociation of 
treaties of commerce and alliance, is never- 
thelefs fole depofitary of the executive povrer; 
he can even convoke the two houfcs, or one 
of them feparately, before the expiration of 
their adjournment ; and though the period of 
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adiourment be ufuallv fixed bv them(elves, 
the prelidcnt has tlie right of determining it 
in cale of a difierence of opinion between the 
two fe<ftions of the Icgillative body. 

Everv mark of honour is alio beflowcd on 
this firft magiftrate of the United States. He 
alone gives audience to foreign anibafladors 
and minifters ; he enters the legiflative aflem- 
bly accompained by a numerous retinue ; and 
fo far from his exterior dignity being cxpolcd 
to tliofe p>etty annoyances which are the glory 
of our infant politicians, the Americans, with 
pride and pleafure, relpe<fl in the chief of their 
union the majefty of a free people. 

There remains another important oofcrx a- 
tion which ought not to be omitted, ^^^erc v 

we to confine our attention to a comparilcn 
between the conlbitutional charters cf die two 
nations, we ihoulJ form a very erroneous 
iudi^ment cf the rck^Cvflivc prcroi^ativcs cf the 
French monarch and the prcfident of the 
United States. The American code indeed 
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contains all the reilridtions to which the pre* 
fident's authority is fubjedted ; whereas the 
French code gives but a very imperfed pic- 
ture of the political fituation of the king, at 
the moment when the conftituent aflembly 
terminated its labours. Let us enquire into 
the reafon of this difference. 

The legiilators of the American federation 
had no farther authority than that of prepar- 
ing* by common confultation, a good confli- 
tution. This was the fole objed to which 
they bent their attention; and the govern- 
ment they created did not begin to exifl till 
their projo^ of a conflitution had been adopt- 
ed by the United States. No anterior law, 
no law connedling legiilation and conftitution, 
ferved to blend its authority with that of the 
fucceeding congrefs. 

It is not thus in France. The national 
aflembly has taken its conflitutional code from 
a multitude of laws enaded during the courfe 
of its fefTion, and which, though not com- 
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prlled in this codc^ are ftill in force and go* 
vem the kingdom like conftitutional la\i*s. 
The only difference between thefe two forts 
of laws is, that the conftitutional laws have 
been decreed to be immutable, for a given 
time; whereas the others have no fuch quality 
annexed to them : but if to change thele latter 
an exprefs v«te of a legiilature be requifite, 
their continuance is alike uncertain, and may 
be as long, as indefinite, as the duration of 
conlHtutional laws. 

Let us take an example or two, from 
among an infinite number, to illuftrate the 
very important remark which has juft been 
made. The conftitutional code fixes no term 
to the fundtions of the judges eftablilhed in 
die kingdom ; and yet this term cannot ex- 
tend bejrond fix }Tars, if the law which ha^ 
thus regulated it ftiould undergo no alteration. 
The conftitutional code does not fix the num« 
ber of municipalities ; but there will not the 
Icfs exift fort)'-four thoufand, as long as this 
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inftitution, decreed by the firft national af- 
fembly, fhall remain unrepealed. How very 
inadequate then would be our idea of the ob-> 
fUcles oppofedy in France, to the eilablifli- 
ment of order and the aftivity of the execu- 
tive power, were we to decide in this refpefl: 
merely from reading the conflitutional code ? 

No difference can be more unequivocal 
than that of a conflitution grafted upon anci- 
ent laws, from a conftitution antecedent to 
the exiftence of a government ; and the effedls 
of this difference are perhaps unalterable, fincet 
in every country where the legiflative adtion 
depends upon that of certain fubordinate 
powers, it is infinitely difficult to extinguifli 
or modify the preexiflent laws relative to 
thofe powers. 

The brief documents I have given, relative 
to the organization of the different powders in 
America and the prerogatives attributed to 
the prefident of congrefs, are fufficient to 
fhow that the United States have fccured the 
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aftivity of government in a more firm and re« 
fpedable manner than wc have done in France. 
Let us now conlider and appreciate the Ihiall 
number of circumftances that are a leeming 
contradi<5tion to this truth. 

The chief of the United States is liable to 
be tried before the lenate, upon an accuiation 
of trealbn or other capital crime, inflituted at 
the luft of the houfe of reprefentatives. 

In France the pcrfon of the monarch has 
been declared inviolable. 

Here there is no doubt a great difiference : 
but the circumftances are extremely rare and 
improbable that can bring into quefhon this 
fpecies of indemnity or rcfponfibility, fo that 
the executive power in France gains but little. 
Meanwhile the refponfibility of minifters 5s 
of perpetual application ; and fo fond are men 
of employing it, that, lb long as jcaloufv and 
reftlcllnefs are paflions of the human breal>, 
it may be expe^flcd to be a fource of continual 
agitation. Conlidcrcd in relation to firll prin- 
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ciples, it is better, no doubt, that the king 
ihould be inviolable, and his minifters open to 
profecution ; but confidered in relation to the 
adivity of the executive power, the inviola- 
bility of the monarch by no means compen- 
fates for the extreme violability of his mini- 
fters. 

The hereditary nature of the throne, com- 
_ pared with the tranfient reign of the chief of 
the United States, is alfo a circumftance fa- 
vourable to the ftability of government. But 
let us not diflemble that the coniideration at- 
tached to an hereditary authority, is frequently 
balanced by thofe unlucky throws of the 
dice infeparable from the chances of birth. 
Wafliington poflcffing, by defcent, an autho- 
rity like this, would probably enjoy a much 
greater power, than Wafliington temporary 
chief of the American federation : but it is 
for geometricians, (killed in the fcience and 
calculation of probabilities, to inform us in 
how many ages a man, endowed with fuch 
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eminent qualities, would become the chief of 
a nation by the fimple fucceflion of the laws 
of nature. 

In America there is no {landing army, Co 
that in cafe of necefiit}' the executive power 
could not avail itfelf of this fuccour ; but it 
can call in the aid of the militia. To aflemble 
this military force, a decree of the legiflative 
body is neceflary; but the conftitution has 
vefted in the general preiident the right of 
commanding it. In cafe of war alfo he is 
commander in chief of the army and navy ; a 
prerogative that is not rendered nugatory, as 
has artfully been contrived in France, by in- 
terdidting the monarch from removing to a 
greater difbnce than twenty leagues from the 
legiflative body, and by obliging him to con- 
voke the afTembly the moment hofUlities fhall 
have commenced. 

In America the organization of the army 
and its rules of difcipline are fubje£ted to the 
legiflative authority ; but the fandtion of the 
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prefidcnt forms a part of that authority ; and 
thus, refpcfting admifTion into the fervice, as 
well as promotions, the opinion of the chief 
of the ftato will not be totally out of the quef- 
tion, as is the cafe in France, by including 
military regulations among the articles of the 
conflitution. 

I cannot conclude the parallel I have un- 
dertaken, without adding to the lift of advan- 
tages, fecured to the executive power by the 
conftitution of the United States, one very 
remarkable circumftance ; the fortunate di- 
flance at which the chiefs of the federative 
government are placed from the firft move- 
ment of individual paflions, a movement 
always dangerous, but from which they arc 
guarantied by the mediation of the authorities 
that exercife, in each particular ftate, the ha- 
bitual duties of fovereignty. This diftance 
will long maintain die conlideration of con- 
grefs entire; and perhaps the moft defirablc 
feature in federative conftitutions is this, of 
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crefting, in the midllof a cbclc of lubcrc-mtc 
governments, a power piianxyjEt^ ^T5lSch, 
without being involved in the penr hfoc'tiataK 
and trivial dilputes to which these g^cniH 
ments arc expofed, is ab'e to czax ifcrsrard 
with dignity and cScA, whea onec:^ jg-^idfir 
its interpofition nccefiinr. S^:i x pz^wtz be- 
comes a fort of corps de re&rrc is thir .7^»Vi;ft 
of inteltine divifions, it exeits a iiJbtLrr crs^c 
which has not been rendered cha^toc ri:rir, 
a finnnefs that has not been cs>mGiigrarr:e::^ i 
benignity that has not fuDk b^w ccctirzg:^ : f: 
truly will it be found that great pdSsksT ui^ 
vantages have their ba£5 m the aDtcrx! pEi j^ 
jbphy of the mind. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

0/ Executive Power in the bidividud States tf 

America. 

il^N GLAND, in its principles of unity, 
America in its fyflem of federation, preient 
to our view two admirable models of govern- 
ment. 

England (hows us, in what manner an he- 
reditary monarchy may be maintained without 
alarming the partisans of genuine liberty, 
America, how a vaft continent may be fub- 
jeded to republican forms without giving 
umbrage to the friends of public order. 

England (hows us, that a fingle executive 
power can fecure in a large dominion, with- 
out the aid of defpotifm, the regular adivity 
of adminiftration. America, that a divediQi^ 
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of fovereign powers may attain the fame end 
without conflifion. 

England teaches us, how a fmall number 
of large fprings may be made regularly to a(5t 
within their proper bounds. America, how a 
great number of fmall fprings may be united 
to form a fingle force. 

England fhows us, how far unity of intereft 
may be the refult of inequalities of rank in 
ibciety. America, how this unity may be re- 
conciled with inequalities of ftrength in a 
political federation. 

England demonflrates, that the advanced 
age of a nation is not incompatible with the 
prefervation of public manners. America, that 
a people may prolong its youth, and keep 
itfelf for a confiderable length of time free 
from the moft fedudtive and dangerous vices. 

England exemplifies, how from a fingle 
fource of intelligence may be derived all the 
knowledge neceflary to the happinefs of a 
nation. America, in what manner pcrfedion 
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may be attained by the fubdivifion of political 
diicuflions. 

England prefcnts us with the view of a 
government, in which, from its very perfec- 
tion, the flighteft innovations are dangerous, 
a government whofe principles of exiflence 
fcem to touch, to correfpond, and to depend 
on each of the laws by which it is organized : 
while in America, on the other hand, the 
centre of union is at fuch a diftance from the 
. radii, as to be capable of performing its revo- 
lutions unafFedled by any trifling accidents that 
might affedt the circumference. 

In fiiie, the government of England and the 
government of America, though ftrikingly and 
majferially different, compofe neverthelefs each 
of them a fyflem, in which the eyes of ob- 
lervers may difcern evident traces of the genius 
that prefided in the formation of thefe two 
great political focicties. 

Wc perceive nothing of all this in the 
French conftitution. Our legiflators have 
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been delirous of placing the entire adminillra- 
tion of the empire in the hxnds of a fingle 
authority, and by weakening that authoiity 
in every poffible manner, have fuhjeded it to 
the oppofition and annoj-ance of an infinite 
multitude of powers. Meanwhile they have 
neither rendered its tafk le(s arduous, as in 
America, nor given it additional energy, as in 
England. And notwithftanding the national 
afiembly of France had thefe two grand mo- 
dels of government continually before their 
eyes, we can trace nothing in their work bat 
an amphibious creation, the refult of the in- 
congruitics and perplexities of their own 
minds. 

The national afiembly have moreover been 
under a continual refiraint, both from the fear 
of being thought to imitate, and from their 
limited circle of political combinations. They 
have feen themfelves reduced to the necefiitv 
of pilfering, here and there, from all the fecial 
confiitutions in adual cxifience. Happy had 
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wc been, if, like the bee, they had pofTeficd 
the ncccflanr infHnct to form from their thefts 
a legular and perfed hive ! but the fpirit of 
conformity and proportion are among the brft 
bcft gifts of nature. 

The federation of America, being ccnpoied 
of fourteen imall llstes, each pcfieln::^ a con- 
ftitution to itielf, and a conftituticn ver/ Knk 
kncv.-n, a certain portion of good might liave 
been extracted from it, without the plagiarilm 
bein^ perceived. But our legiilators, in their 
iclcctions, have always given the preference to 
articles the Icaft favourable to public order : 
and, if it would net engage me in too long a 
liiicuirion, I ccu!d prove tliat each of thofe 
f:v: -'.i itates, rrrsnv of which Ao not contain 
rcs:^:'Z than hfcy or iixty thouiand fouls, has 
e:ve:-. greater force to its government, than we 
hive tz7\^ to the fcDreme adminiilration cf the 
iaroetl kingdom in Europe. 

1 h:-il rcniark ho;vever, in gereral, that if 
wc examirx the various con;litutions of the 
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American ftatcs, we fliall find in them a dif- 
ference of opinion upon feveral iiTip^rtarjt 
queftions of government. For example, ia 
fomc of thefe republics the judges hold their 
offices for life, and are nominated by the dc- 
pcfitary of the executive power. The chief 
of the (late has in like manner the nomination 
of all the other civil magiilrates, militii offi- 
cers, officers of the federative army, and the 
different agents of adminiflration. Whereas, 
in other fedlions of the continent, the ncmi- 
naiion to thefe employments, and which arc 
held pro tempore, vefts for the greater part, 
either in aflemblies of the people or in the 
legiflative body. And we may cbfenc, 
through the whole federation, what is inceeJ 
reafonable, that the fn:ailer is the fttc the 
fewer arc the prerogatives conferred on ti:e 
executive power ; but in none c f ihcfc re rv.b- 
lics, not even the mo:l cimir.utive, cj v.t 
behold anv thincc ccjual to the dcilitutc ccr;- 
dition of the kinc: of the IVewc!!, Livcfcd ci 
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every privilege that gives afcendancy and in- 
fluence to the fupreme authority. 

A circumflance ftill more remarkable, and 
truly afloniflilng is, that all the ftates of Ame- 
rica, without a fingle exception, have granted 
to the chief of the executive power the right 
of pardon, while we have wrefted from the 
hands of royalty this augufl prerogative. 

We fee alfo, though not generally, yet in 
fcveral ftates of America, a number of other 
privileges enjoyed by the executive power, 
and which have been refufed to the French 
monarch. The conftitution of MafTachufetts, 
for inftance, empowers the governor to con- 
voke, by circular letter, the elefted fenators ; 
to prorogue the Icgiflative body, if he (hall 
think proper, for the fpace of eighty days; 
and to participate with the executive council 
in judging certain caufes. A part of thefe 
prerogatives exifts likcwife in other ftates. 

But th-^ moft important political regulation, 
whether confidcred in itfclf, or as connedlcd 
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witli executive power, is the formation of th 
legiflative body into one or two houfes. This 
is a truth which I have frequently illuftrated. 
Meanwhile, among the different ftates of 
which the federation of America is com- 
pofed, there exift but two, Georgia and Penn- 
iylvania, in which the plan of a fingle houfe 
has been adopted : and even in thefe we may 
remark a feeming diftruft of the inconveni- 
ences refulting from fuch a form, fince they 
are guarded again ft by provifions not to be 
found in any other ilate. 

In Georgia, the fingle houfe of reprefenta- 
tives, after the fccond reading of every new 
bill, is bound to fend a copy of the projected 
law to the executive council, who, having 
taken it. into confideration, are to return it 
with their Opinion. 

In Pcnnfylvania, the plan of every intended 
law is printed and publifhed, and its preamble? 
fets forth the rcafons inducing the Icfjifliitive 
body to adopt it ; and that a freer courfe may 
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be given to its public difcuflion, and advan- 
tage taken of the light thrown upon it by fuch 
difcuiiion, the decree cannot be made definitive 
till the following feiiion of the legiflature. 
There is alfo eftablifbed in Pennfylvania a 
council of cenfbrs nominated by the nation^ 
whofe fundion is equally to viratch both over 
the proceedings of the legiflative body, and 
over the conduct of the executive power. It 
is befide empowered to reconunend the repeal 
of laws contrary to the good of the flate and 
the principles of the conftitution ; and is in- 
verted with a number of other prerogatives. 

It is eafy to perceive in what manner the 
want of a fccond houfe of legiflature is in- 
diredly fupplied by thefe regulations. 

Let us farther remark, that, in the eleven 
ftates whofe government is formed of two 
houfes, the upper houfe, known by the name 
of fenate, is the conftituted judge of all public 
mifdcmeanors and ftate crimes, profecuted by 
the houfe of reprefentatives : whereas Penn- 
3 fylvania 
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fylvzmz^ by compoiing the legiilative body of 
a fingle houfe, has been obliged to confide 
thefe fundions to a particular tribunal ; and, 
could one believe it ? the conftitution has 
decreed that this tribunal fliall confill of the 
executive council, together with its prefident 
and vice prefident. If fuch be the neceflary 
refult of a fingle houfe of legiflature, little 
caufe will the other flates of America have to 
^ regret the fyftem they have adopted of two 
houfes. Nor will their regret be increafed 
when they (hall reflect upon the mode of pro- 
ceeding in France relative to flate crimes, 
and fhall examine the fingular inflitution of 
our high national court. 

The Americans have not determined by con- 
ilitutional laws, the forms of refpedl that (hall 
be obferved towards the eledive chief of the 
date. I am not fufficiently informed upon the 
fubjed: to give the particulars of their cere- 
monial 5 but I obferve, in the convention of 
Georgia, that when a mere committee of the 
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executive council is deputed to confer with 
the Icgiflative body, the peribns of whom the 
committee is compofed are allowed to be 
feated and covered, while it is prefcribed to 
the members of the Icgiflative body, the 
fpeaker excepted, to remain uncovered as long 
as the conference (hall continue. It appears^ 
from this circumflance> that the Americans 
have a jufl idea of the exterior refped: that 
(hould be paid to thofe, on whom the exalted 
and painful taflc devolves of maintaining the 
efficacy of the laws and conilraining the peo- 
ple to obedience. Let us compare this poli- 
tical decorum with thofe forms, more than 
familiar, with which the miniflers of the king 
of the French are received, with that fuper- 
cilious impertinence univerfally pra<ftifed to- 
wards the executive power, with that code of 
etiquette invented for the monarch, with that 
fyftematic bluntnefs in which we fooliihly 
pride ourfelves. No longer the Americans, 
it is ourfelves who are become Quakers : but 
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the French, thus traveftied, are objefts only 
of ridicule ; for their ancient forms of drefs 
Are feen through thefe new modes, and the 
whole exhibits an accoutrement fo whimfical 
as muft excite the laughter of all Europe. 
Alas ! wc ought to have taken from the 
Quakers their fcrupulous morals, their fenti- 
ments of humanity, their religious veneration 
for the fovcrcign Author of Nature ; and not, 
in our imitation, have contented ourfelves 
with the rigid obfcrvancc of tbee and tboUy m 
violation of all propriety, and with being blunt 

§ 

and £uniliar on every unieemly occafion. But 
exterior forms and modes of fpeech are eafily 
copied ; and belide it has ever been the cha- 
racter of the French to fall at once into ex- 
tremes : for which reafon they frequently re- 
trograde> or are ftationary, while others are 
ftill in regular progreffion. 

Never was there a more ferious or more 
important inflance of the difplay of this na- 
tional character, than in the blind veneration 
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we liave fhown for certain American princi- 
ples or American uiages. It would have been 
natural to have modified a little the ideas of 
liberty and equality, when taking them firom 
the bofom of thofe fmall republics, fituated 
at the extremity of the world, and ftill fimple 
in their manners and in their fortune, in order 
to tranfplant them in the midft of a great and 
aged monarchy, environned by all the paflions 
and all the vices of Europe ; it was necefiary 
at leaft lightly to have tinged them with oar 
ancient political principles, with thofe features 
engraven by time, and which the effort of a day 
would be incapable of effacing : but far from 
purfuing thb method, our legiHators have 
drawn from every individual conftitution of 
the American States the mofl democratic ar- 
and after having exaggerated them, as 
I have demon ftra ted in the courfe of this 
work, have then negligently adjufled them to 
the words king, throne, monarchy, leaving to 
future revolutions the care of feparating, in 
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whatever manner, that which it was impoffi-- 
ble lliould remain united. 

It is unfortunate (or France that the leaders 
of the national affembly,' in compofing thdr 
theme from the various elements of which the 
American confUtutions had been formed, care- 
folly concealed their mode of proceeding. 
There are few of their pohtical ideas refped- 
ing which we (hould not have formed a better 
judgment, had we been acquainted with the 
origin of thofe ideas and the (yftems from 
which they were derived. We ihould then 
early have afked, if the ufages of a fmall 
number of republics, among the fourteen flates 
of America, were better calculated for France, 
than the fyftematical flruftures of others of 
the fame continent. We (hould have afked, 
if certain details ought to be copied accu- 
rately ; if certain principles of a particular 
republic ought to be adopted, while its form of 
government was rejected by us. In fine, we 
ihould have aiked> if certain American ideas 
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were more analogous to a great kingdom, diati 
inftitutions the merit of which the happinefs 
and profperity of England have confecrated. 
The nation would more fecurely have felt its 
way, and participated in the examination of 
great political queflions, if they had been 
placed in parallel with their models, and if 
the attention of the public had been centered 
within a fmaU circumference, indead of being 
left to wander in the boundlefs region of me- 
taphyiics and abftradion. But the legiflators 
were determined to attribute to themfelves all 
honour, and to pafs for inventors. With thii 
'View, they fbme times exaggerated knows 
truths, fometimes arranged words in a new 
order, and fometifnes called things by dificr-* 
ent names, thus giving a petty coftuma of ot- 
ginality to the moft literal imitations. In a 
word, they broke in by night, furnifhed with 
the implement of a dark lantern, into the great 
magazine of American policy, inilead, as they 
ought to have done, of filling it with an ho- 
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nefl illumination, and calling all the world to 
judge of their labours. It is true that the 
people of France would then have been Icis 
ailonifhed by fo many difpolitions apparently 
novel ; by the famous declaration of rights, 
by the idea of a conilituent aifembly, by the 
eled:ion of magilbates, adminillrators and 
priefls, in the mode of a popular ballet, by^ 
religious toleration, by a* parade of equality, 
by a conftitutional code, by national conven*- 
tions, by the feaft of the federation, by the 
dating of public a£ts fiom the era of indepen- 
dence and liberty ; in fine, by (b many parti- 
culars, all borrowed fix>m the American con- 
fiitutions, and often (b injudiciouHy applied to 
the fundamental cj^gnStcr of the French em- 
pire. 

The principal objed of confideratioo ought 
to have been the fuitablenefs of this applica- 
tion ; but the attention of our legiflators was 
withdrawn from confequences and pnOict, 
u if they were imaginary, and fixed upon 
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principles and theory, as if they were all. 
Theory no doubt is of great importance ; it 
is like a large pair of compafles that you may 
open as wide as you pleafe, and by which you 
may bring together In imagination diflant 
points of extenfion : but practice is an affair 
of a different order ; every wheel muft touch 
its neighbour wheel, and a thoufand obftacles, 
which fpeculation regards with contempt, 
mufl here be brought to complete trialj and 
require to be fully overcome^ 
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CHAPTER V. 

Of Execuihe Prver im tbeJmaU RepuiScs rfEunpe. 

JJaRE I advance to ftrange an aflcrdon ? 
The executive power of the finaU republics 
of Europe have greater efficacy and vigour, 
and experience lefs reliftance, than the autho* 
rity which is placed in the hands of govern* 
ment under the new order of things in France. 
This aflertion is not a vain paradox ; nothing 
would be more eaiy than to demonftrate its 
truth, by explaining the conilitutions of Ge- 
neva, Bafle, Zuric, Scaffhaufen» and other 
republics, confidered at.prefent as the moft 
popular in Europe : but (hould it enter the 
head of one of our joumalifts, liftened to as 
oracles by all our upftart politicians, to give 
the name of ariflocracy to any of thofe fiates, 
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he would be credited upon his fimple aflevc- 
ration^ and I could expedt to make no impref- 
fion but upon the few, the very few perfons, 
who are ftill at leifure and have not parted 
with the habit of thinking for themfelves. I 
ihall therefore proceed immediately to in- 
fiances the moft extreme, and place my point 
of comparifon in the very centre of thofe pet^ 
cantons of Switzerland, whofe exceflive de- 
mocracy is univerfally acknowleged. 

The legiflative body is there compofed of 
the whole nation, and it is in a general ailem- 
biy of the citizens that the mofl: important 
affairs of the ftate receive their fandion, that 
laws are debated and decreed, public contri- 
butions eftablifhed, and war and peace refblved 
upon. It is this aflembly alfo that eledls the 
councils, the principal officers of ftate, and 
the chief of the republic, diftinguiflied by the 
appellation of Landaman. Such is the ab- 
ilraft of the popular authority in thcfe fmall 
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cantons ; and their political differences are too 
tri\ial to be mentioned. 

This authority is doubtlefs great; but it 
leaves to the executive power the free exercife 
of its functions ; and the prerogatives that ftill 
remain veiled in government are fuch as 
would probably be thought delpotic, if eftab- 
lilhed in a kingdom, or tranfplanted into the 
centre of an exteniive dominion. 

Let us firft obferve that a kgiflative body, 
compofed of all the inhabitants of a country 
\«*ithout diJHnAion, and in which every one 
has the right of fuffiage, fitm the age of 
fifteen or fixteen years, can never remain long 
aflembled. Thus its presence does not anni- 
liilate the confideration of the executive 
power, as happens, and mufl neceflarily hap- 
pen in France, where the fittings of the na- 
tional legiilative body are perpetual, unlels it 
fiiould think proper of its own accord to ad- 
journ ; and as it is rcprefentative, and its 
p^mbers are renewed cytxy two years, it feels 

no 
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no inconvenience in refiding conftantly at 
Paris and enjoying the falaries annexed to the 
fiindions of deputies. The inhabitants of the 
cantons are allowed no falaries when they meet 
in general aflembly, and their meeting com* 
monly lafts but for two or three days. 

The landaman, eledlive chief of the ftate, 
attended by his councU, places himfelf in the 
midfl of the general aflembly, known by the 
appellation of lands-gemeine. There he pre- 
fides and opens the bufinefs which is to oc- 
cupy the attention of the citizens. What 
would our politicians think of an initiative like 
this, confided to the executive power, and 
called into adlion, amidft a legiflative body, 
tumultuoufly aflembled for the fpace of two 
or three days ? What would they think alfo 
of another prerogative of the executive power, 
the moft forcible that the imagination can con- 
ceive, and which neverthelefs exifts both in 
the fmaller cantons, as well as in the other 
republics whofe form of government is moft 

democratic ? 
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democratic ? I refer to the union of the judi- 
ciary power to the executive, than which no 
circumflar.ce can give it greater coniideratioo 
and etiicacy. 

But enough : The difference is in every 
fenle lb great, between fmall republics formed 
in the interlaces of the Alps, and a large mo- 
narchy ere<fled, lb to fpeak, on the vaft plains 
of the world, that there is a kind of abfurdity 
in comparing them : yet it vi^as impoflible to 
withlland the temptation of (howing in a few 
words, that, even in thefe narrow comers of 
the earth, where the government is a Ibrt of 
paternal admin illration, it has never entered 
the innagination to lacrihce, to liberty and 
equality, that executive influence, w^ithout 
which, Umple and uncontaminated as may be 
the general manners, there would exill neither 
peace, nor tranquilllt}-, nor political union. I 
am ready to admit, and to repeat what I have 
(aid in another part of this work, that the 
French conflitution, jull like any other con- 
I ftitution. 
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ftitudon, would anfwer thefe purpoies, if the 
conftituted powers were refpcded and the 
kws obeyed with common confent. No doubt 
they are much in the right to fay, that at 
length it is time for fubordination to begin to 
appear. It is time indeed, and more than 
time : but what poorer exhibition of fterility 
can be imagined than this perpetual emphafis 
upon fubordination, this mode of fbliciting it 
as an alms, the compliment of the conftitu- 
tion, the homage which we are required to 
pay it, inftead of making it, as it ought to be, 
the neceflary fruit and refult of the conftitu- 
tion. What is in reality the obligation im- 
pofed, by the nature of his office, on the in- 
ilitutor, the firft founder of a focial fyftem ? 
It is not to convert, like a mere framer of 
laws, obedience and fubmiflion to the bed 
poffible ufe; this would be too common a 
tafk : his duty and deftiny call him to higher 
functions; and we expedl from his genius, 
that, by a profound knowledge of men and 
3 their 
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their paffions, by a ildlful organizatign ai 
powers and forces, he (hould create that obe* 
dience, fliould guaranty that fubmiiliony and 
(hould fucceed therein without ofiering to li« 
berty the fmalleft degree of violence, Thefe 
are the two objeds which he is bound to ac* 
complifh ; and if he fail in either, he \^^Ii in 
reality have done nothing, and we (hall clearly 
perceive either that he has not underftood the 
extent of his miflion, or has been deficient in 
the qualities nece(iary to its completion. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

« 

In what manner the debility of the Executive Power baS 
favoured Republican Syjlems. 

Different motives have, no doubt, 
given birth to the opinions, in favour of re- 
publican government, which have appeared, 
and are ftill making their appearance in France 
I (hall not feek to penetrate the individual in« 
terefts, which ferve as a flimulus to the in- 
triguing and the ambitious : if we leave them 
in the darknefs with which it is wifhed they 
fhould be covered, enough will remain, of 
actions that wear no difguife, to put the age 
to the blufli. But there is one very natural 
caufe of the favourable reception of thefe new 
iyftems. It is feen by many, that royalty, in 
the ftate of degradation to which it has beea 

reduced 
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reduced^ can no longer maintain public order, 
and it is aflced if a king^ if his miniflers, 
arc not too great an cxpence when compared 
with their utility. It is further afked, if an 
elective fenate, with a prefident, would not 
be able to exercife an authority of equal effi- 
cacy to the feeble means of a monarchical go- 
vernment, when that government is confti- 
tuted as we find it at prefent among us. Thefe 
doubts are the natural refult of the extreme 
weaknefs of the executive power, and the au- 
Aors of the new fbcial order in France have no 
right to take offence at them. They have adted 
rcfpcding the royal authority as they havead- 
cd relative to money, they have changed the 
nature of both, and they are angry at all thofe 
who no longer eflimate them at the fame va- 
lue. Let us purfue this comparifon a little 
fiuther. They have deceived the nation after 
having firft been deceived themfelves ; they 
have left the name of king at the head of 
their political inftitution, after having previ- 
VoL, U. G oufly 
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oufly ftripped that name of every idea that en- 
tered into its formation ; and led on by this 
logical manceuvre, the invention of a iinall 
part of their number, all France and the ma- 
jority of the national ailbmbly, have been 
condufted, without knoviring it, to the very 
confines of republicanifm, and monarchy no 
longer coniiils but in the hereditary pofTeiCon 
of a vain title. Juftin the fame manner they have 
talked with great parade of the faith of go- 
vernment, of the inviolable charader of the 
nation, and the adherence they were deter- 
mined, at all hazards, to preferve to the en- 
gagements that had been entered into in the 
name of the ftate ; and to difcharge thefe en- 
gagements, they have introduced a fictitious 
money, at prefent reprefentative of a value 
much greater than its intrinfic worth, and by 
means of which every foreign creditor fuffers 
the lofs of half the principal. Strange and 
unfortunate abufe of words, which favours 
every fpecies of perfidy, and of which wc 

have 
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have never witncflcd a more terrible ex- 
ample. 

How many other faults, how many other 
errors might we not explain by the ferae gloft 
lary ? It might eafily be fhewn that the words 
liberty and equality, by being wrefted from 
their meaning, have becx)me a iburce of dis- 
order and confufion; but this inveftigation 
would carry me too far out of my way : I 
fhall therefore content myfelf with a fingle 
general refledion. Through the whole circle 
of human learning, there is no fcience more 
open to ambiguity, there, is no fcience the lan- 
guage of which is lefs adequate to the ideas 
intended to be conveyed, than politics. Nor 
is this at all aftonifhing. Till lately the practice 
of political fcience had been referved to men 
of genius, deep thinkers, who were able in 
a fmall number of words to apprehend a vaft 
volume of ideas, and equal to the feparating 
thelc ideas, whenever application fhould make 
that necefTary either to legillation or to go- 
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vcmment. Now a mob of collegians and half 
informed men^ interfpcrfed with defigning 
leaders, have rufhed at once into the facred 
depofity and each laid hands, as he could, up-* 
on the words liberty, equality, fovereignty, 
monarch and monarchy ; and miftaking the 
fiagments, thus pilfered, for the whole, have 
organized and diforganized, in imagination, 
the governments and conftitutions of Europe, 
in exportation of the aufpicious moment when 
they fhould be called upon to become legif- 
lators of mankind. Their arrogance and ielf- 
fufficiency would have been lefs, had they not> 
from the accidents I have mentioned, been 
prompted to range their whole political baggage 
into parcels, with each a ticket infcribed with 
the words liberty, equality, . and fo forth* 
The obfervations I have here made will be 
comprehended only by men of penetration, 
who will perceive, from this example, that 
the arranging a multitude of thoughts under a 
few fimple figns, is a pradtice fuited only to 

iage 
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(age and experienced nations ; and that this 
very praflice Is the medium only of conflifion 
and plunder in countries, where each man 
flarts up on a fudden a politician and a philo* 
(bphcr ; more particularly when there do not 
yet exift any words in the language capable of 
accurately exprefling the decompounded parts 
of thefe general ideas. 
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CHAPTER VIL 

ReflenitmstmRepublicanS^JiemsascormeSled'witbFrance. 

JL HOSE who arc continually calling out for 
a republic, render an elfential fervicc to the 
men who fear the reproach of havirjg intro- 
duced fuch a form of government in France ; 
and the authors of the conflitution muft ob- 
ferve with pleafure the growth of extravagant 
opinions, which blind the eyes of the nation 
to the ftriking refcmblance that exifls between 
their political work and the moll popular 
lyftems. 

The appointment of an hereditary chief to 
the firft office in the ftate, is one of the cir- 
cumflances which dillinguifh monarchies from 
republics: but it is by no means the mod im- 
portant, and it would probably be ranked laft, 

in 
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in the order of differences between the two 
forts of conftitutions, were it not that it has 
been feleded, on account of its confpicuouf^ 
nefs and fimplicily, for the generical charafte- 
riftic of the idea in queftion. 

Meanwhile, fuch is the authority of lan- 
guage and its hereditary influence on mankind, 
that, by the aid of a Greek derivation, fenr- 
ing to jufHfy this fenfe of the word monarchy^ 
the lawgivers of France have conceived, that 
they fhould keep themfelves clear of republican 
government, by the fole inftitution of an in- 
dividual chief; and it was thus that the na- 
tional aflembly, amidfl the ruins of all forts 
by which they were furrounded, and while 
deftroying every ancient tenure, fubjedled 
themfelves neverthelefs to the empire of 
words, an empire the lead legitimate of all 
and the Icaft refpedtable. 

Can any thing, however, more nearly re- 
femble a republic, and a republic of the mod 
democratic kind> than the right veiled in the 

G 4 people 
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people of chafing all the legiiiatorSp all the 
ougi (Urates, all the judges, all the clergy, all the 
niiljcia officers and all the adminiftrators of 
the Aate ; a choice too taking place, at Aated 
periods, without the interference of anj fu- 
pcriur authority whatever? Can any thing 
more nearly re&mble a republic, and a re- 
public cf the mofl democratic kind, than that 
continual renewal of clcdions, and the almoft 
daily exercife of the power of the people ei- 
ther by primary aflemblies, or afTemblies of 
diftri^, or aflemblies of department, or ma« 
nicipal aflemblies, or ailemblies of fecUon, or 
political clubs and other aflbciations, preient- 
ing petitions, three times a week, to the whole 
reprcfcntative body of the nation, and every 
day, every hour, every moment to all the in- 
ferior authorities ? Can any thing more nearly 
rcfemble a democracy, and a democracy of the 
nx>il free and unreftricted fort, than tho(e po« 
litical difcufTions in the Areets and public 
ii^alksy than thofe communications, by mcaitt 

of 
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of hand- bills paftcd up in every corner, com- 
munications authorifed by our dlfcreet legiila- 
tors, for the fake of avoiding the danger of 
every man's proclaiming his opinions by beat 
of drum and found of trumpet ? In fine, can 
any thing be more in the flyle of popular go- 
vernment, more tyrannically democratical, than 
that armed authority which is transferred, de 
jure or de faSlOy from the fagc guides of the 
commonwealth, to the blind difpofition of the 
multitude, and which, profcribing the exer- 
cifc of private judgment, fubjedks to the deci- 
fion of vote, or rather to be ballotted for by 
the firfl mob, the perfbnal liberty and private 
property of every member of the community ? 
And what remains of monarchical govern- 
ment in France, as the word is commonly 
underflood by nations ? It will be faid, an he^ 
reditary executive power. But if the heredi- 
tary quality be flill the fame, the heritage it- 
felf has totally changed its nature ; for fo great 
has the executive power been reduced, that it 
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is (c&rcely more than nominal. They have 
alio furrounded the heir by refponfible mini* 
iters, whoie precarious exiftence is at the dif- 
po^ of the reprefentatives of the people. 

There is more reality in the right of the 
fufpenilve veto, a right fortuitoufly faved from 
the general wreck of the prerogatives of the 
crown ; but it is not unknown in republics, 
where it exifls under other forms^ fince the 
initiative in legiilation is there ufually blended 
with the executive power ; and the neceility 
of this initiative is the mod powerful and un- 
equivocal check upon the undefined privileges 
of the reprefentative ailcmbly. 

Be this as it may, all the difpofitions adopted 
by the national afiembly are fo truly demccra- 
tical, that to complete the transformation of 
France into a republic, nothing is wanting but 
to confide this executive power to a council, or 
a fcnate, nominated by the people, and to 
confer on the fame fenate, or fome other elec- 
tive body, the fuipenfive veto. 

The 
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The qucftion being thus reduced, let us fee 
in what mjinner we are to difcufs it, in order 
properly to judge whether this fyftem of de- 
mocracy be or be not fuitable to France. 
And confidering, in the firft place, the exe- 
cutive power, it appears to me that there are 
two doubts which require to be folved. 

Firft, whether the executive power, with 
fiich prerogatives only as the conftitution has 
vefted in it, would have greater force and effi- 
cacy in the hands of an elective fenate, than 
when exercifed by the monarch. 

Secondly, whether, admitting the neceffity 
of increafing the prerogatives of the executive 
power, that it might be competent to the dis- 
charge of its functions, the intereft of freedom 
would advife that this power, with all its aug- 
mentation of ftrength, fhould be lodged in an 
aflembly of men, elcded pro tempore by the 
people, rather than confided to a permanent 
and hereditary monarch. 

Though I (hould be miiled in the examina- 
tion 
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tion of thefe two queftions^ I fhall yet have 
done feme iervice in reducing fb important a 
difcuflion to its iimple terms^ and thus baring 
brought it within the fphere of a greater 
number of perfbns to examine. 

The firfl: idea that prefents itfelf in favour 
of a fenate» charged with the exerdfe of the 
executive power, is, that, eleded by the nation, 
it would have more confidence in its ftrength, 
and would be more refpcGttd, than a monarch, 
pofTefTrng fupreme rank by the fole claim of 
birth. 

It might farther be fuppofed, that if the 
members of the executive fenate and thofe of 
the iegiflative body were allied by a common 
origin, the fuffrage of their felbw citizens, no 
diiputes would prevail between them, and 
they would mutually derive afliflance fram 
each other. 

But their being children of the fame bed 
would be no pledge of unanimity. Competi- 
tions are never fo a£tive as between men fe« 

parated 
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porated from one another by the moft trivial 
diAances : every jealous feeling is then awa« 
kenedy and the firfl and (lightefl offence occa- 
fions inflant irritation and war. The elevation 
of the one above the other^ is not a circum- 
fiance indifferent* to the harmony of the two 
powers ; and it is not fufficient that this grada-- 
tion be the effedt of a law, the univerfal regula«* 
tor of every rank in the ftate ; it muft ^rther 
be guarantied by the^ moft powerful of all 
ftatuteSy that of opinion. Two affemblies in 
every rcfpeft parallel, would never pardon the 
reproaches addrefled by the legiHative boc^ tor' 
the executive power in France, and flill lefs 
the forms with which they are accompanied. 
Such aflemHies can only exift in fmall fbites^ 
where each feels alike the neceflity of order ; 
nor am I fure that the exception is applicable 
to republics that afford a conilant fuel to 
vanity ; for in no cafe do the paths marked 
out for procedure. more perpetually crofs each 

other, than where the paflion for apphufe and 

tlie 
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the love of diftinftion arc moft eagerly chc- 
rUhed ; fo many ways lead to the temple of 
vanity, fo conflantly do all roads terminate in 
that centre. 

Let us fuppofe however a Icgiflative aflem- 
bly, upbraiding the executive fenate with not 
caufing the laws to be obferved ; and the 
executive fenate, in its turn, upbraiding the 
legiflative afTembly, and afcribing the diforder 
of which it complains to the incongruous 
nature of the laws themfelves : fuch a con- 
troverfy between equals, would fhortly be- 
come a fubjedt of general fcandal and derifion, 
and government, by lofing its confideradon^ 
would not fail to lofe at the fame time all its 
afcendency and influence. It is the elevated 
flation of the monarch that dignifies the at- 
tacks of the legiflative body ; and it is the 
fplendid coat of mail of the throne that blunts 
the darts levelled at it by all the petty archers 
with which the national aflfembly is conftantly 
filled. 
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But moral coniiderations have almofl; al- 
ways efcaped the view of our legiflators, or 
have at leaft occupied but a fmall fhare of 
their attention ; and this is the main caufe of 
pur misfortunes. They have fludied the body 
politic as iimple anatomifls, and have therefore 
Dever perceived the fpirit that gives it motion 
and life. 

I have placed in the number of circum- 
flances favourable to republican fyflems, the 
confidence which a fenate, eledted by the na- 
tion» .would have in its own ilrength. But 
without putting this article out of the quef- 
tion, I would afk, whether it is not balanced 
by the perpetual modifications to which the 
members of this fenate would be inftigated 
by the defire to pleafc, a wifli to be re-eledcd, 
or a hope to obtain from the fufFrage of the 
people fome future office ? Enough has been 
feen of the dangerous effefts that flow from 
the hope of perfbnal benefit in the midft of 
tlie legiflative body. We have Cccn bow 

many 
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many opinions, how many laws have owed 
their birth to the modeft ambition of' obtain^ 
ing the applaufe of the tribunes. Charader 
is a plant of flow growth ; men who have but 
two years given in which to exhibit them- 
(elves, will fcarcely deign to cultivate it. 
Popularity is a weed that grows up in a 
night ; you may fow one day and reap the 
next. But if legiflators have condefcended 
to be governed by thefe motives, men whofe 
functions have led them not to confider man« 
kind but in the mafs, and who cannot hope to 
fiirvive, but in the benefits they confer ; how 
(hall we look for more inflexibility in a feoate, 
whofe oflice extends only to executive admi-> 
niffaation, and who muft perpetually druggie 
with the interefts and paflions of individuals ? 
Be it £irther remarked, that the temporary 
tenure of offices, a condition congenial to 
republican government, cannot be extended to 
the adminiftration of a great kingdom without 
a farther weakening of the executive pov^-cr,^ 

a weak- 
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a weakening that would arife not only from 
the variation of principles infeparable from a 
peq)etual fuccefiion of minifters, but alfo from 
the additional indifference that would be felt 
by all the inferior agents of government, the 
moment the fuperior, to which they had to 
look up, fhould be a colle^ve body and a 
council. Such an adminiffa:ation is an idea fb 
very abfba<^, that men know not how to an- 
nex to it the fuppolitioQ of ^radtude, kind- 
nefs and remuneration. 

I have therefore no doubt, that if any thing 
can fupply the conflitutional weaknefs of the 
executive power in France, it is the flill ex- 
ifling fhadow of royalty, it is the impreflion 
that remains of the ancient fplendor of the 
throne, it is the calculation of all the chances 
which may augment the authority of the fo- 
vereign, it is, in fine, the idea that a fingle 
bdividual not removable from his ilation, and 
the fmall number of perfons who are the agents 
of his will, are capable of a certain confillency 

Vol. II. H both 
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both in their gratitude and their -refent*« 
ments. 

Their is another circumflance which can-* 
not but prefent itfelf to the mind. The dif^ 
cipline of the army is one of the conditions 
moft indifpenfible to the iecurity of public 

« 

order and the maintenance of exterior con«« 
fideration; and, in this point of view, can 
there be any comparifon between the awe* 
infpiring fuprenoacy of a monarchy and the 
authority of a colledive fenate, holding its 
office for a time and chofen by the people ? 
Every thing, as I have already obferved, en« 
forces the neceffity of an idea of unity, as 
cffential to an armed force, unity of will, unity 
of command, united temper, intereft and 
movement. It is by means of one of the 
moft powerful operations of the imagination, 
that an armed force fubmits to the yoke of 
obedience, and expofes itfelf to dangers of 
every defcription. It would therefore be no 
common ftretch of abfurdity, to expeft an 
2 army 
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tnny to be indificrent to the greatnefs and 
authority of the firft magiibate. Ages muft 
elapfe before the idea of one's country can be 
expedted to aiTume that powerful individually 
which was the objed of adoration in ancient 
Rome; it would require a confiftency and 
firmne(s in the principles of morality and 
virtue, of which our times are perhaps wholly 
incapable. 

It will probably be fiud, that notwithflanding 
the annihilation of royalty, unity of temper 
and a£tion, fo neceflary to the government of 
a large ftate, might nevcrthelcfs be preferved; 
and that nothing more would be requifite, to 
obtain this objedb, than to confide the princi- 
pal part of the executive power, in a republic, 
to the temporary prcfidcnt of the fenate, or 
to fome other tranfient chief, appointed, as 
in America, bv the whole nation. But where 
is the man whofe qualities and virtues would 
be fufficicntly known, fufficicntly cxtcnfive 
and fpacious, fo to fpeak^ as to be thought 
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worthy of fuch a iituation, in a nation confifl^ 
ing of twenty- fix millions of inhabitants ? 
Nothing is lefs obtrufive than wifdoniy nothing 
Icfs apparent than moral charadlcr ; yet thefe 
two qualities are abfblutely indifpeniible in the 
adminiftration of public afiairs. I will how- 
ever fuppoie^ that, once in an age, an indivi- 
dual fhould fo far unite the fufFrages of his 
countrymen, as to be fufficiently intitled to 
general confidence : how long will he pre- 
ferve that confidence in the midft of a perpe- 
tual conflict of opinion, and of the numerous 
Areopagi with which France is interfperfcd ? 
How (hall he furmount the obftacles which 
arife from the inconftant temper of the nation, 
and from the jealouiics that a refllefs vanity 
will not fail to infill ? 

We feel no great difficulty in fupporting the 

afcendency of our equals, in the chara<Ser of 

legiflators; their authority adls upon us only 

I mafs, and we regard them but as moralifts 

^ reputation, and philofophers brought into 

adtion. 
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mdion. Green-eyed envy confolts itfelf for 
the homages that are paid them, by calculating 
the number among whom thofe homages are 
(haredy and the flender portion that falls to 
the lot of each. The executive authority ap- 
pears under a very difierent aipe<ft ; particnlar- 
ly where it is unrefervedly confided to a fingic 
individual^ and he one of our equals. No 
abftnuflion takes off its edge ; eveiy thing in 
the application is precife and particular ; and 
this fuperiority, by the various forms itaf- 
fumes, becomes only the more fenfible and ir- 
ritating. For this reafon it is that political 
inflitution, when it made birth a condition of 
kingflup, in reahty pradifed a nccef&ry indul- 
gence to the weaknefs of mortals. It exUn-^ 
guifhed rivalfliip and ambition, while it de- 
fined the right of the crown by immutable 
laws ; it forbad refentment and enmity, while 
it made chance the only principle of exclu- 
fion ; in fine, by placing at a greater diflance 
from the reft, him who prefides over the reft, 
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It ioftened the fpkndor of his dignity and the 
refulgence of his greatnefs. • I will admits 
however^diat a long reign and profperous reigUt 
would gi?e to amere citizen^ raifed by fortune 
tothchigcft rank, the power of infpiring con- 
fidence and gaining general admiration and 
refped:: but when the authority is coDSdai 
for no more than two or three years, none bat 
the moft unprecedented circumftances can in- 
fure, to this fhort-lived chief, the ccmfidendofl 
and refpeft, without which his fundions wodd 
be vain. To this it becomes us to add, the 
recoUedion of what he muft be who is to fup- 
port the greatnefs of the French charaAer in 
his intercourfe with the ambailadors of fbrdga 
powers. It is much more incumbent upon 
him, than upon a king, to maintain perpetual 
veneration, and to ftrike an awe even into the 
legiflativc body. Talents and virtues, how- 
ever eminent, will not in this cafe be Effi- 
cient : he mufl have that native dignity, that 
keeps others at a diflance without parade, and 

that 



that imprefles refped almoft without being 

perceived. If, on the contrary, ill formed for 

his elevated rank, he (hould have any trivial 

£uniliarity in his manners, any ignoble weak- 

nefs in his behaviour, or (hould afford any 

handle to ridicule and fatire, one is unwilling 

to £iy it, but it mufl]be iaid, it would be impoT- 

fible for fuch a man, in fuch a country as 

France, to obtain and keep up that political 

authority which is infeparable from perfonal 

importance. 

Here it will perhaps be afked, if nature, 
blind in her gifb, does not expofe to the fame 
dangers, does not fubjed to the fame contra- 
rities, thofe who owe their crown to the ' 
chance of birth, I anfwer, rarely j for forms 
and dignified manners derive, in great mea-* 
fure, from a (brt of confidence in the (ituation 
that is held, and a temperate defire to pleafe, 
circumftances inherent in the education of 
princes and the habits of exalted rank. There 
is moreover a conventional grandeur exifting 

H 4 for 
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for kings, which outweighs their adual weak** 
nefs. I know not by what accident, or what 
habit it is, that they appear to us furrounded 
with a magic brightnefs, that makes it im- 
poflible for us to fee them as they really arc, 
and our imagination, irrefiftibly entangled, is 
the firft to bend the knee before the being of 
its own creation. 

The hiftory of modern times has preferved 
the remembrance of a republican chief, who 
carried the glory of his country to the moft 
exalted height, and who knew how to main- 
tain internal order with equal fuccefs. Crom* 
well, that lingular charadler, obeyed and re- 
fpe<a:ed more than a king, owed his fituation to 
his own efforts ; and it is to be doubted whether 
he would have had the patience to have waited 
for the gratification of his ambition, from the 
gradual operation of our abfolute pluralities, and 
relative pluralities, from our ballots by lift and 
ballots by ball, and from all that gradual afcent 
of reputation, of which the primary affemblies 

form 
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jfbnn the firft round. Cromwell, not fuf- 
ficiently known before he darted into celebri- 
ty, and too well known when he extend- 
ed his yoke over England, would never 
have obtained by election the rank to which 
he raifed himfelf by his own energy j and 
woe to the country, in which a man of this * 
chara(^er and this genius ihould have the 
dire(5tion of public affairs ! 

The example of Wafhington may be ad- 
duced with more advantage, to combat the 
various refledions prefcnted in this chapter ; 
for the authority enjoyed by this renowned 
chief of the United States, is the refult of the 

mod free and regular choice. But what man 

« 

was ever fo well feconded by nature and by 
events r Prudence, moderation, fortitude, cou-^ 
rage, an unimpeached morality, a commanding 
figure, adorned even in peace with the me- 
mory of his militar}' grcatnefe, every confide- 
ration feems united in his favour : all thelc, 
together with the magnanimous indifference 

he 
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he feels for the dignity he excrcifes, and the 
general fentiment that his inherent greatnefs 
is nothing inferior to the fplendor of his of- 
fice, moderate the difappointment of the am- 
Intions and the envious. It is not lefs true 
that this difappointment operates lefs in a na- 
tion by whom virtue is commonly rcfpedtcd ; 
for the tribute we pay to virtue equally honours 
them that give and him that receives it. Another 
good confequence that flows from the general 
reiped for principles of morality is to confound 
felf-love and focial together, is to fhew the go- 
vernors, that their ofBce derives its authority 
from the public good, and the governed, that 
their obedience acquires luilre, at once from 
the man towards whom it is direfted, and 
the motives that infpire it. In this cafe, rank 
4oes not look like a ladder of perpetual afcent, 
but like a circle, where the pofl of honour is in 
the middle ; which poft of confequence per- 
petually reminds him that occupies it of the 
neccfllty of keeping all the radii equal. In 

fine. 



fine, and though I have before m^de the ob- 
iervation, it is worth repeating here» thefe 
fentiments, thefe principles of morality, the 
beginning, the end, and the fum of all, can- 
not be applied, with fimikr hopes, to a coun- 
try of twenty-fix million of fouls, to a na- 
tion whole chara^r is fixed, whofe habits are 
rooted, and whofe ancient forms perpetually 
obtrude themfelves, in fpite of the wide and 
flowing robe with which they are unluccefs- 
fully endeavoured to be concealed. It is a 
country of four millions of inhabitants only of 
which Wafhington is prefident, and his au- 
thority is limited to the circle of interefh, 
placed in a conunon flock by the federation of 
the fourteen fhites. How great the difiference 
between this government and that of the 
whole kingdom of France ! It would require 
a colofTal fhiture, a fhture that fhould be 
every where vifible, a ilature that does not 
exift, to render poflible, and of permanent 
cffeft, the eledion of a rotatory chief of a 

kingdom 
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kingdom like France ; and in all countries, 
men qualified to unite the fuiFrages of a na- 
tion, are thinly fcattered in the lapfe of ages. 
In this point of view, we cannot avoid admir- 
ing the idea that has remedied the real imper- 
fc&ion of human nature, by that beauty of 
convention and compa6t that annexes to an 
hereditary empire : in a word, it was a moft 
ingenious fcheme to accommodate the unwill- 
ingnefs we feel to admire, by committing to 
chance, or to nature, if I may fo exprefs my- 
felf, the choice of object upon which our 
admiration fhould be fixed. 

In the mean time, I confefs that any fenate» 
any council, any individual chief, or chief 
among many, eleftive too and nominated by 
the people, may equally poflefs the faculty of 
cxercifing efficacioufly the executive fiindlions, 
provided the moft extenfive prerogatives be 
added to their authority, for thefe prerogatives 
may be carried to a degree of defpotifin : but 
fuch combinati^^ns could not but be inaufpi- 

cious 
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cioQs to freedom. Let us nerer then forget 
tlttti ID France, monarchical authority will 
better protedt public order, and give to the na- 
tiooal coniideration a more certain fupporty 
than any other inftitution of government. 
This principle being once eflabliihed, can we 
be laih enough to infiinge it, to gratify a chi- 
merical jealoufy and miflrull ? I have demon- 
fbatcd that the executive power, as compofed 
by the firfl naticxial alTemblv, was iiiadcr;iate 
to the purpoles for which it was inftitutiil ; 
^"^.d I have alfo (hewn that an augmentation of 
this power, hr from being a violation of frcc- 
<^ca, would prove a fafeguard to it ; and the 
^^Qmple of England alone, is I'utEcient to 
^ooSim this truth, Mcanwliile lliould wc 
think proper to quit reality, to enter upon a 
cdcuhtion of chance?, it is not among the 
kail probable, that all the various dangers, 
i:i:epard>lc from republican government, and 
ail Uie excefics to which it mav j^ivc rile, may 

ii-«i their pbcc in the midil of a country 

like 



lilw Fmncc. We have only to recoDcd the 
lUibrder and agiutioa that at pre&nt pervade 
•very {wrt of our Ibcial Tyilem, in order to 
imilgliw to what height that diibrder would 
rift*, if the ritprcmc adminiihatlon and exe- 
cutiv« (lOwer were once to become the pro- 
perty of the people at large, if this laft hazard 
table were thrown open to a nation fermenting 
with a thoufand palTions, and which at prc- 
lent fixes its ruling defire upon the czercife of 
the various departments of poUtical authority. 
TItt great end of government would be 
thought to conlUl in the plcafuri of govern- 
ing, and every one would contend for his 
(hare, either as elc<flor, deputy, or eligible, 
cither as cenfw, fatirill, or petitioner, or as a 
picmbcr ef ihofe menacing and impcricos 
parties, which arc every where to be found in 
our clubs, our coSec-houfes and ccr pcbEc 
fqiiares. There would no longer eiiAi ingfe 
fcnttment, a fingic thought, that n-£i z^dt A" 
lied ty intrigue or fa^ion ; and in the carfr rf 
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Uns general commotion^ there would ilait up 
an ambitious individual^ more fortunate, more 
fkilful, or more daring than the reft, whot 
prefenting in his turn the hopes and chimeras 
of futurity to men always difaffeded, on ac- 
count of their condition, to the exifting order 
of things, would infpire the multitude with 
the defire of a revolution. He would alfb ga« 
ther round him all thofe, who, tired of the 
diibrders of anarchy, might wi(h, in the fe- 
crccy of their hearts, for the return of an il- 
limitable authority, and look to it as the only 
refuge. In fliort, he would fcek to overturn 
the government, in order to elevate himfelf on 
its ruins, or, if that were too much, to dif- 
pofe of his influence to the beft advantage to 
fome perfon more favourably circumfbmced 
than himfelf, to realize the ufurpation he de- 
fired. An. inteftine war would fignalize the 
commencement of fuch an enterprize, and the 
cibbliffament of the mof^ tyrannical xiefpotifm 
^vottld probaUy be its final refult. Then 

fhould 
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ihould we regret the difc}ain with which we 
had treated the counfels of wifdom^ and the 
abufe we had made of our fortune. Then 
(bould we regret, that, while we had within 
our reach every blefling and felicity, we wan- 
tonly iacrificed them to the mod imprudent 
exaggerations. Then nK>uld we afk ourielves 
by what perverfenefs of charader we had re- 
fused to acknowledge that a monarch, iiir- 

* 

rounded by the repreientatives of the nation^ 
refl rained by judicious laws, and (ubjeded to 
the empire of opinion, was the true point of 
union, the conncding tie of order and li- 
berty. Then (hould we lament, but our for- 
row, alas I would be too late, that in the ne- 
ceiTity of confiding the executive power to an 
individual and diflindl authority, and in the 
farther necefiity, not lefs indifpenfible, of fix- 
ing invariably the limits of that authoritv, we 
did not perceive, that it was iaier for all to 
render it hereditary and patrimonial, than to 
cxi^ofe it to the continual iavafionsof the am- 

hitiou?» 
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bitlous, or to the turbulence of demagogues. 
It requires but a moderate portion of wlfdom 
on the part oT legiflators to hold within the 
boundaries of the law, the man whom the 
law makes happy, and to attach him to the 
conflitution, who owes to this national com- 
pact his rank and greatnefs : but ufurpers of 
the rightful authority break through (b many 
duties to arrive at this point, that nodifcretion 
can be expeded from them ; and too frequent- 
ly the mod extravagant pro^eds, the mod 
violent and compulfory meafures, are the in- 
evitable coofequence of the frrfl violation of 
fecial order* 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

CONTINUATION OF TH£ SAME SUBJECT. 

X HE appointment of an hereditary chief 
to the firft office in the ilate^ is not^ as I have 
already obferved^ the only circumftance that 
diftinguiihes the French conflitution from a 
republican government ; there exifls anodicft 
equally remarkable, I mean the right granted 
to the prince of refufing his fandlion to the 
decrees of the legiflative body ; a right of the 
greateft importance, but which cannot pre- 
vent thefe decrees from paffing into a law, if 
approved by three fucceeding legiflatures. Let 
us examine whether this royal prerogative be 
injurious to the welfare of the ftate ; let us 
examine if it ought, or if it can be made an 
argument to juilify the avowed and ardent 

enemies 



enemies of monarchical government. And in 
the firft place> a moft cfTential obfervation 
prefents itfelf to the mind while occupied on 
this queflion, which is, that in the political 
mnals of no modern republic, do we find an 
example of a national aflembly, compofed of 
a fingle houie, and poflefling the fupreme 
right of making laws without the participation 
of (bme other power. This participation in- 
deed, has not been determined and adjufted in 
a uniform manner ; but in the majority of 
republics it is more ftriking and fdrciblc than 
in the French government. 

The federative con/Htution of America has 
made the concurrence of three wills neceiTary 
to the validity of national law$ ; the aiTent of 
the houfe of reprefentatives, the ailent of the 
ienate, and the fandtion of the general prefix 
Acnt of congrefs. Of thefe» the hA condition 
only is fubjedted to certain reflridtions, biit 
die leftridbns are of leis force than the limits 

I 2 fixed 
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fixed to the right of oppofition, or veto^ with 
which the French monarch is invefted. 

The particular dates of America, in ipite 
of their diminutivenefs^ and notwithflanding 
the depofit they have made, in the hands of 
congrefs^ of a part of the fundions of fbve« 
reignty, have alfb fubje<^ed to the deliberations 
of two houfes, the decrees which relate to 
their interior affairs ; and New York, as well 
as New England, farther require that tfaefe 
decrees fhould be fandioned by the chief of 
the ftate 5 the form of which iandion is in 
all refpedls iimilar to the mode adopted by 
the federation. 

In the republics of Europe, and in thofe 
moft diftinguiihed for their democracy, the 
legiflative fundtion is vefted in the people or 
its reprefentatives j but the propofiil of de- 
crees originates, either with the executive 
council, or the chief magiftrate 5 and by this 
fornulity^ to which the name of initiative is 

given. 
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given^ the executive power has a partkipatiott 
in the laws prior to their being debated and 
approved by the legiflative body. 

Thus it appears^ that even in Republics^ it 
has liever been fuppofed that the right o£ 
l^iflation could be lodged in the people^ or 
their reprefentatives^ without a dirifion of 
lioafeSy or ibme reffaidfcion^ fbme modification, 
tbmt precaution, which ihould fecure the 
Hate £rom the danger of hafty and inconfide- 
rate meafures. And were vrt to examine the 
conftitution of every free government that 
cxiib, we fhould find, that, among the difi^r^- 
cnt limitations prefcribed to the exercife of a 
£ngle legiilative afiembly, the fufpenfive veto, 
cfiablifhed by the French conftitution, was 
the weakeft of all. It is not then this right 
cf oppofition> confidered in the abilradt, but 
its ddegation to an hereditaiy monarch, that 
appears to be incompatible with republican 



This elTeotial diftindion being once efia^ 
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blifhed^ the queftion that is to occupy Our 
attention, reduces itielf to a very narrow 
compais ; for we have only to examine, whe* 
ther the intereft of the nation does not im- 
perioufly exa£t that the right of oppoiition to 
the refolutions of the legiflative body, (hoold 
be confided to the executive -power of the 
ftate, in preference to every other confUtu- 
tional authority; and it appears to me that 
divers important confiderations leave not the 
ihadow of a doubt upon this head. 

It would, in the firfl place, be condenming 
the executive power to the lowefl abaiement, 
to make it the blind agent of the will of 
another power; and on fuch a condition it 
could not exifl ; for in vain would it attempt 
to fulfil its high fundions, unlefs it were fup« 
ported by public opinion. But it is aiked^ 
where is the neceffity for this aid? The 
means which the laws depofit in its hands ate 
fufficient to enforce univerfal obedience. 
Such, I am aware, is the auftere language of 

the 
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the day : but if we are to truft folely to the 
operation of conftraint^ an uflier of the black 
rod^ or a ferjeant at arms» would be the proper 
depoiitary of the executive power. The 
great art of the legiflator coniifb in the crea- 
tion of an authority, the venerablenefs of 
which nuy ferve to difpenfe from a perpetual 
recourfe to means of feverity, a narrow and 
ihallow refburce, the frequent introdudion of 
which is an offence to the dignity of man. 
The national aiTembly could have wifhed to 
have governed mankind by the inftrumentality 
of decrees ; but when decrees have been made^ 
die execution remains to be provided, and 
obedience to be fecured> and here the real 
difficulty begins. 

A fecond reafon for vefting the right of 
£ui£lion, or of oppoiition to the decrees of the 
legiflative afTembly, in the executive power isp 
that we could never rely on the zeal of go* 
vermnent, if we had no mode of afcertaining 

ifaeir real fentiments refpe^ing the laws whofe 

I 4 execution 
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execution IS entruftcd to them. In a krgc* 
kingdom there are various ways of creating 
difficulties, and affigning plauiible reafons for 
intended delays ; and whenever the opinions 

of the legiflative body and the fentiments of 

• 

adminiftration ftiould ftrikiagly differ, public 
affairs would remain in total flagnation, and 
become a perpetual fubjeft of quarrel. It is 
an egregious miflake^to imagine, that to cfla- 
blifh perfed: concord between the two parties, 
it is fufficient to remind minifters of their 
refponfibility, and to dazzle them with the 
glittering fword of juflice. They mufl be 
very ignorant of the world, who can depend 
upon fuch a precaution : punifhment has re- 
lation only to faults of magnitude, the avoid- 
ing of which is eafy ; it is in the detail of 
aftions difficult to be marked, that enmity and 
ill will are exerted without danger. But the 
national aflembly has hitherto fhown a flxong 
attachment to rigorous proceedings ; they 
have conftituted the fupport of its fyflems, 

while 
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Vrhile the aid that might be derived ftoni 
moderation and prudence it has negkded tQ 
appreciate. Arrived unexpededly and with- 
out preparation to the enjoyment of a very 
coniiderable authority, it has fwelled vrith 
pride, and in its /late of exaltation it has taken 
for granted that its commands, which have 
proved all powerful to deftroy, would not be 
lefs efficacious to build, to fuftain and to per- 
petuate the new edifice they were defirous of 
erefting. But between thefo two operations 
the diftance is incommenfurable. The one 
often requires only the aid of circumftanceSt 
to the other the deepeft reflexion and all the 
iagacity of genius are neceflary ; the one Ifts 
all the pailions for accomplices, the other has 
them all to contend with. 

A third argument, calculated to prove the 
propriety of uniting the right of fandtion to 
the legiflativc power is, that in all political 
queftions, adminiflration will alvs^ys poflels a 
fciencc peculiarly their owns not a fciencc 

that 
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that derives from their peribnal merit, bat 
from the nature of their fundions. The/ 
mnft be particularly acquainted with the ex- 
teot of the powers to enforce ; not to add 
various other articles of information^ which 
will be negleAed by an affembly, whofe au«- 
thority is of two years duration, and will be at« 
tended to by a lefs tranfitcvy authority. Thus 
by conferring upon the executive power^ die 
right whether of initiative or of fandion, we 
obtain not only an additional ftock of know- 
ledge, but a kind of reafoning that flows out 
of difierent habits. 

It is not then by chance, but from confult-* 
^S ^ S9^ ^^ ^^ Aate, that the legiflators 
of every republic in Europe liave made die 
executive power to participate, in fome mode 
or other, in legiflative refolutions. 

Nor would the tSeSt of this obfervation be 

deftroyed by alleging, that the liberty givea 

to die king of England to refufe his aflent to 

«Ai of parliament, muft be coniidered as of no 

X importance 
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importance to the interefk of the natkm^ 
fince he never makes ufe of this liberty. It 
might be anfwered^ that the mere poflefDon 
cf the right is fufiicient to fupport the dignity 
of the executive power in the Englifh mo* 
narch; and that the prefence of minifters^ 
either in the houfe of commons^ or houfe of 
lords, the eilential part they take in parlia« 
mentary meafures, and the initiative which 
they habitually exercife, affociate government^ 
in the moft ftriking and efficacious manner^ 
to the deliberations of the legiilative body. 

There exifts however a pradtical exception 
to the principles eflabliihed in this chapter ; 
fer the majority of the American States have 
granted neither right of fandion, nor right (^ 
oppofidon to their executive power, and the 
onited approbation of the two houfes, of 
which their legiilative body is compofed, is 
fufficient to the validity of laws. This dif- 
pofitbn however has been adopted neither by 
New York» nor by New England, nor by 

Georgia^ 
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Georgia^ and even if there refulted from it 
no inconvenience^ it would not amount to thd 
authority of a precedent^ on account of the 
peculiar circumftances that accompany it. It 
is not neceffary for me to mention over again 
the total want of analogy between the petty 
ftates of America^ and a great kingdom like 
France ; but I will remark^ that thefe flates 
liave divefted themfelves of many effential 
branches of fovereignty, to confer them upon 
the general congrefs, and that in the general 
congrefs the confent of the executive power, 
with the referves I have fpeciiied, is indifpen*- 
fibly required to the validity of laws. The 
legiilation of the particular dates of America 
therefbrcy is limited to their interior aBTairs, 
and thus circumfcribed> as well as fupported 
by the principles of morality and order^ which 
are inmates of America^ any fpecies of free 
government would be adequate to their admi-* 
aiftratiQn, Fardier than this it ought to be 
ibrvcdt that io a fociety where men are 

equal 
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equal not merely in naine» but in the interior 
perfuailon of their hearts, the deputies to the 
kgiflative body have a perpetual and fiimiliar 
communication with the head of the execu- 
tive, a communication which palliates and 
modifies the inconveniences attached to die 
abrupt feparadon of thefe powers in ipecuh^ 
tion» Li fine, let us iuppoie, which is a thing 
very poffible to happen, that the particular 
ftates of America (hould aggrandize them« 
felves, that their interefts (hould become in- 
volved and complex, that the fimplicity of 
their manners fhould be corrupted, that en- 
mity (hould break out, and inteftine divifiont 
be fomented, I will then venture to predid, 
that the legiflauve and executive power wilf 
take oppofite fides, or at leaft that they will 
become difunited to fuch a degree as to anni- 
hilate all relation and concourie of o|Hniona 
and veills between than. 

X^t us recapituhttt the arguments we have 

employed* 
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employed. I have fhown in this and the pre^ 
ceding chapter : 

I. That the delegation of the executive 
power and fufpeniive veto to an hereditary 
monarch, conflitutes all the difference between 
the French conftitution and republican go- 
vernment. 

II. That a legiflative aflembly, exercifing 
<^ itfelf^ and without modification or limitt 
the right of propofing, difcuflingy and deter- 
mining, all the laws of the ftate, would be 
an inilitution contrary to the true interefts of 
the nation, and the inflrudtive examples that 
we fee around us. 

III. That in the neceffity that exifted of 
making choice of an authority diftindt from 
the legiflative body, to which to confide either 
a right of affent, or an initiative right, the 
preference was due to the executive power. 

IV. That in a kingdom like France, the 
executive power muil be lodged in the hands 

of 
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q{ an hereditary monarch, or pubhc order 
and freedom would be expofed to peril. 

From this chain of propofitions wc may 
infer, that the right of oppoiition^ to the de- 
crees of the legiflative body, veiled in the 
king of the French, can no more juftify the 
inconfiderate wifhes of the partilans of re<- 
publicaniim, than the appointment of this 
monarch to the executive power and the fu« 
prcme 
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CHAPTER IX. 

Concluding refleSlion on the fame fuljelt^ 

XN entering upon an inveftigation of new re- 
publican fyflems, I fhould^ at any other pe-> 
nod, have firft examined whether they were 
pradicable ; but at prefent, nothing is real, 
nothing at leaft acknowledged as fuch, but 
abftrufe reafoning. Poffibilities, like examples 
and precedents, are no longer confidered as 
authorities of any weighty and in this country 
of theory, in this newly inclofed land of me- 
taphyfics, it is boldly prefumed that all feeds 

■ 

will germinate, and all plants fiourifh ; and 
they are in a manner excufable in entertaining 
this fentiment, feeing what we have ktn and 
continue to fee. Now, however, after hav- 
ing paid my refpeds to the powers of abftrac- 

tiom 
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tion in a long difcuflion^ I hope I may be al-? 
lowed to draw forth from their obfcurity two 
truths, of a lefs fublime and general nature, 
two oblervations, far indeed from novel, but 
not deftitute of importance : the one is, that 
the majority of the French nation will never 
oonfent to an alteration of its monarchical go«* 
vemment into a republican one ; the other, 
that foreign powers would not acquiefce in this 
fubverfion ; and of coniequence, that 
a domeftic and foreign war would be the only 
refult of fuch an attempt. 

But why, it will be aiked, fhould wt fup- 
pofe that the very Ikmc people, who have Co 
highly approved, and celebrated in fuch voci- 
ferous fbains the daily degradation of the au- 
diority of the prince, would rife up againft 
die abfblute extindtion of royalty, particularly 
ts diis dignity at prefent, flripped of the 
power that is its peculiar attribute, is nothing 
more than a vain pomp ? The grounds of this 
OOQtiafl are eafy to be obferved. The fuc- 

YoL. IL K ccfTive 
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ctfffive degradation of the royal authority^ tha 
gradual difarming of the executive power, are 
ideas fufficiently confpicuOus to an attentive 
fpeAator, but which efcape the flight and 
carelefs obfervation of the majority of man- 
kind. * Nor can any thing appear mqre natu- 
ral than this^ if we recollect a truth efbabliihed 
in the commencement of this workj and con« 
£der that the prerogatives of the ejicecutive 
power were fixed in a cafual and un(yftemati«« 
cal manner, without any timely obfervation of 
the point in which the independent provifions 
of the different projectors of the firfl: national 
aflembly would terminate. But if fuch were 
the midake of the committee of conflitution 
itfelf^ can we be aflonifhed that the nation 
ihould not perceive all the confequen'ces^ with 
refpedl to the royal authority, of thefe mif- 
cellaneous decrees, adopted by flarts and by 
accident through the courfe of a feflion of 
twenty-eight months duration ? Alive to the 
remembrance of former abuies of authorityj 
/ they 
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fLey could not but obferve with joy the re- 
dudion of a power> the idea of which was 
(till terrible to them s and having never re- 
ceded, either upon the degree of force ne-> 
ceflkiy to the government of a vaft empire, or 
the multitude of bearings and conneftions which 
£>rm the ground-work of obedience and fub« 
. ordination, they were abfolutely ignorant whe- 
.therthc prerogatives of royalty were too much 
c^ top little retrenched. They ilill faw the 
name of king at the head of the conftitution, 
and they never conceived the idea of calcu« 
lating^at what diibmce we were from a repub- 
lic. But ihould this kft barrier, which fe« 
parates us fix>m fuch a form of government, 
be iuddenly broken down, the old partiians of 
monarchy would be xx>ufed from their inatten-> 
titti, and the alteration of names would make 
a deeper impreflion than has ever been occa«* 
fioned by the fubveriion of things. 

The fentiments of the people, fpite of all 
die inftrufdons we may imagine ourfelves able 
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to give thein» will always be formed in a man* 
ner prccifely oppofite to thofc of the philofb* 
pher. The philofophcr proceeds from gene* 
ral principles to their confequences^ and from 
thefe confequences to particular and individual 
lads, words ferving no other purpofe than as 
a regifter of thefe fads. The people on the 
contrary proceed from words and iymbols to 
(entiments and opinions, and paflion fr^uent- 
ly begins to urge them in the very place where 
men of energy and penetration have already 
run their career and made up their determina- 
tions. 

Vainly then would the partiians of repub^ 
lican government attempt to prove, that fuch 
a government difiers but little from the exift- 
ing conftitution ; vainly would they iniinuatf 
that there would be an inconfiftency in having 
acquiefced, without regret, in the transfbrma* 
tions which have introdued that confUtutiont 
and afterwards oppoling a mere formality de« 
iKned to complete the fyjiem: the names 

would 
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Dvpuld no longer be the (ame^ and the eflbrts 
of the innovators would be ufelefs. 

It is not unimportant alfo to obferve, that 
the felicity promifed by thefe fyftematic re- 
publicans would coniifl entirely in the future^ 
while the moft deplorable diviiions, and ca- 
lamities of the firft magnitude would be our 
immediate portion. Meanwhile fhould we 
not have reafon to doubt of this felicity, ad- 
journed from time to time, and of which ttfi 
prcfent generation can know nothing but from 
the terrible harbingers that announce it ? The 
genius of our benefiidors deals almofl exdu- 
fively in injury to ourfelves, referving the 
fruits for a diftant pofterity. Alas ! my mind> 
no doubt, is proiaic and (hort-fighted in tom^ 
parifbn of theirs i for it rejeds the mofl flat- 
tering profpeds when they muft be enjoyed, 
amidft the tears of misfortune and the groans 
of the opprefled. Could the fkill of man^ 
however, infure to us the fruition of this de- 
tdnjp whkh is to be purchafed by fo many 

K3 
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facrificcs, we might refign ourfelvcs to the 
change ; but wc arc required to renounce the 
prcfent, and all the fecurity given us for the 
future are fimple abflradtions. 

The refledlions I have fuggefted upon this 
article, may feem to be merely an affair of feel- 
ing, but they are of the higheft importance 
in the inveftigation of political truth ; and if 
wc accurately obferve, we fhall foon have oc- 
cafion to fee that the aife£tions of the foul 
have a ftriking analogy with the moral percep- 
tions of the underftanding : nothing is more 
clear than that they fpring from a common 
root, and lead us back, if I may be allowed 
the expreflion, to an univerfal author. Let 
us illuftrate this obfervation by a recourfe to 
the fubjedl that fuggefted it, the tranfmuta- 
tion of the French monarchy into a republic. 

I have juft expreffed the feelings of a foul 
opprefled with the image of thofe cala- 
mities that hang over us, and which a refined 
theory reprefents as the pledge of diftant hap- 

pinefs. 



pineis. At the iame time I (eexn to myfelf to 
have difcovered a train of arguments corref- 
pondent to thefe feelings, and which refts upon 
a. firil principle of the highell importance. I 
aik myiclf what (bcial power there could he, 
lawfully invefled with the right of fubje<fling 
or expoiing the preient generation to all the 
calamities of civil war, in deference to the 
imagined intereft of a future race ; and how 
ever oppofite my deciiion may be to the gene- 
ral opinion, I cannot comprehend how Co 
lofty a prerogative can be delegated to fom^ 
reigns, the mailers of a iingle moment in the 
fucceifion of ages. For fuch a purpofe it were 
juft to call in a perpetual arbiter ; a monarchy. 
§6 to fpeak, of ages and centuries, to whom 
we might, without exaggeration, attribute the 
oipacity of regulating the ditficult controvedy 
between the preient and the future. Em- 
boldened by this difcovery, I ventured to 
doubt the plcnipotendary powers even of 
die people itielf» and whtther they extended 
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to the fubverfion and annihiktiDn of principles 
of government. The bounds of its mukrflanding 
ought to bound its prefumption ; it is capable 
of no unity but of feeling ; and of confequence 
changes purely fpeculative are out of its 
province. It is only by a fidion diat in fuch 
afiairs any one can pretend to aft in its name. 
In great revolutions^ in circumAances^ in which^ 
by a fubverfion of principles^ the fortune of a 
nadon may be overturned from the foundation, 
it is not fufficient to obtain the approbation of 
its temporary deputies, it is nece&ry to con- 
fult the perpetual reprcfentative of its interefts, 
its rights and its duties, and this perpetual re- 
prefentative, whofe throne is built upon ever- 
lafting foundations, is no other than unalter- 
able juftice. The ibvereignty of the people, 
in a kingdom confifting of twenty-fix millions 
of fim]s» is a perfeft abftraftions for the in- 
^•vqaiefmble wiflies and fontiments of a mailer 
dns csn never be known by the fmall 
F o£ perfons appointed to be the inter- 
preters 
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^ters of them. Under fuch a reign^ there« 
fore^ eveiyplan, every meafurct every fyftemt 
in whatever legal form it may be cIothed» will 
be ufurpationt if it do not bear the Aamp of 
reafon, juitice, and found policy. 

Thefe^ I know, are truths which imperwus 
demagogues love not to hear. Their objeft k 
to ered a fovereign whofe authority fhould be 
independent, whofe defpotifin fhould have an 
appearance of legality, in order diat they may 
reign in his court, conunand in his name, and 
have a fandion for their own exceffi», their 
tnimofities and their revenge. With what 
diffimulation do they afcribe to this fovereign 
ideas and wifhes that he does not poiiefs ! They 
new cafl him as befl fuits themfelves, and 
profefs a mofl facred refped for the fenti- 
ments they put into his mouth. All on one 
fide is artifice, and on the other credulity. 

I have iaid that a fecond obfbcle to the 
converfion of the French government into a 
republic, wcoild fpring fix)m the oppofition 

that 
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th^t would be made by forcigijr powers to fijclf 
f r^olution. It could not with juAice be 
ftjpedpd that they fhould be indifferent fpcc- 
tators of Co important an eveQt» that they 
fhould remain unintcrefled in the deftiny of a 
rojral houfe^ feated for eight hundred years on 
the throne of France, and united, by ties of 
blood, to all the fovereigns of Europe. In 
vain would our polemical writers hope to de^ 
tech them from the caufe, by telling -thema 
that the reprefentatives of the fovereigi) peo-« 
pie, had, in a national convention, determined 
this change of conftitution, by a majority of 
three hundred and ninety-nine voices againA 
three hundred and forty- feven, or in fbmtf 
other proportion, and that therefore the revo- 
lution was perfectly legal. Precifions of this 
fort are proper, and even neceflary, in the 
ufual courfe of things ; but in circumflances 
out of the common order, they become pe- 
dantic and abfurd, and the principles them^ 
ielves are no longer of the fame nature. Rear 
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fon, auguft reafon, which laid the fbundatioii 
Aone of all truths, has referved to itfelf alfo 
the power of marking out their boundaries; 
and of being called in upon all occafious, in 
which, by exaggerating thefe truths, we wreft 
them in any degree firom their original ienfe^ 
Thus, to apply this remark^ the will of a fb- 
vereign people is legally erprefied, in the or^ 
dinary courfe of afiairs, by the majority d 
its deputies, even though each deputy (hould» 
as in France, reprefent thirty-five thou£md 
ibuls ; for reaibn tells us, that, in a politiod 
deliberation, we muft adopt the beft means, 
be it what it will, of arriving wi&out trou«- 
ble or difturbance at a decifion : but the ib* 
verdgnty of a nation cannot be thus repre- 
iented, when the queftion relates to a fubjed 
ib grave and fo immenfe as an abiblute change 
of the very form of government. Reafcm 
refufes to allow an afiair of this importance 
to be decided by forms, and the empire of 
mediod to uforp fo tretncndous a province. 

It 
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It is therefore neceHary diat the defire of H 
revolatioa fhould be attefted in a ftrongcr 
manner, not only to render the revolution le« 
V but the better to aicertain that it is 
die national will. This will, when the ch)c& 
U an entire change of the fbcial order, oog^t 
to be attefted by die publiciQr of die motives 
diat produced it, by the mifery of die people, 
the arbitrary proceedings of their chie6, or 
}^ whatever other fign, that admits of no 
difpute, and which reafon cannot appear to 
controvert. 

Hence it follows, that, according to the 

charader of a nation, to the greater or leis 

^ead of knowledge among its members, to 

die ftronger or weaker degree in whkh it can 

be fubjeded by declamation, or rendered the 

(port of turbulence and intrigue, we are ob- 

td to employ greater precaution in aflerting 

"Ik3L and a ftrider formali^ in recording 

Thus in a nation like the American, 

10 die nmhitiide are not condemned by 

their 
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their poverty to abfolute ignorance, where 
men have more charaAer, where vanity, felf« 
love and the other motives of the imagination 
have not ereded their empire, where morality 
has a fixed authority, and reconciles the jarr^ 
ing powers of fentiment and reaibn, there, I 
£iy, the general vnll is lefs obicure and amlu« 
guous than in France, and a finall number of 
iages may be fuflkient to exprefs it and gua« 
ranty its reality. 

It cannot then be diflembled ; there exift$ 
no fimple way, no way compatible with juf« 
tice, with internal tranquillity and external 
peace, by which to introduce into France a 
firidly republkan government. The attempt 
would bear fo (hiking a charafter of violence 
and ufurpation as could not fail to excite a 
univerfal alarm. 

There are contagious calamities vehich in- 
tereft other nations much more ftrongly than 
violation of territory. It cannot be imagined 
lliat they ihould look with unconcern and 

ftoical 
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fioical apathy on the eflabUfhment of a Conrco 
of diibrder and anarchy in the very centre of 
Europe^ on the continual encouragement 
gzanted to iyftems of infurredion, and on the 
fubveriion of principles which, in all coantriea, 
ferye as pillars to the ibcial edifice. Our 
£rft demagogues would, m a very {hort fpace 
of time,j;Ovcrtum all the power; of ^vcm- 
ment.; They would excite the ^people to 
diicontent by fecret manceuvres and £sdic pro* 
mi&s ; they would then lay that thgr Jicani 
its Toice ;. and proclaiming this murmur as a 
ibvereign law, terrifying by violence all who 
fhould dare to objed, they would become the 
tjrrants of the earth, while they pretended to 
be its liberators. Alas ! fuch friends of li« 
berty do more injury to its caufe than deipots; 
and in whatever republic they fhould reign» 
light-houfes ought to be placed at the four 
comers of the territory, to caution travellers 
againft approaching it. 

Let us then repeat the fentiment, while it 

is 



is yet not too late. France has greater need 
of its king» than the king has need of it« I 
do not know what portion of happinei^ an in<f 
dividual may derive from nmk and £>rtune» 
£x habit, even in times of the utmoft ferenity 
and compofure, foon eztinguiilies the charm 
of this kind of fuperiority : but thkl know^ 
that France, under the empire of all the 
hypocrites of liberty. Fiance, fubjet^ed^ under 
the name of a republic, to the fucceffiye jt)br 
of every daring ipirit, France, without any 
point at* which to rally, the ^>ort of every 
vanity and torn by all the paiSons would ex-* 
faibit a mod terrible and heart rending ipedbii- 
de; and the final refult would perhaps b^ 
diat, firom one end of the earth to the dthei^ 
Ac queftion would be agitated, whether ooei^ 
for the greater part without property afad bf 
the fide privilege of having drawn their firft 
^^reathon the.banksof the Seine or theLoircw 
would poiiefs the right of rendering oninha«- 
UtaUe, by any but themfdves, a cduntiy 
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iftmg of twentj'&vc thoufand fquare 
kagaes, fituated in the moil charming climate 
in the world, and £iVotired with the moft pre-- 
cious gifb of nature. There is no idea, how- 
ever abfurd, that the abuie of force and the 
exaggeration of individual rights may not fiii^ 
tain : and the ground of this is obvious, it is 
that not the will of individuals, but reafbn 
alone is the eternal law, the firft and the hft, 
and that her empire is evcrlaftmg. 

Let me not be told that a republican go-> 
vemment is the patriotic wifh, and that its 
efiablifliment will be the work of patriots. 
Who is there that can deferve the title ? 
Who will dare to aflert their claim to it, at 
the time that they plunge their country in aH 
the horrors of anarchy ? Patriots are thofe 
who love order and the laws, as much as li- 
berty ; patriots are thofe who wifh to render 
iiberqr the portion of all men, and not the 
exdufive privilege of a cafl of fadHous fpirits 
and demagogues ; who are defirouy of placing 

it 



it under tbe guardianfhip of a well ordered 
authority, and not under the protedtion of 
every popular tyrant ; patriots are thole who 
wifh to fee their country the refuge of the 
opprefled, the (acred afylum of perfecuted 
virtue, an honour in the midfl of nations for 
ameni^ of manners, iplendour of talents, and 
the glory that is attached to every generous 
proceeding, and not the fchool of ingratitude, 
or a place of terror to every honeft and peace^^ 
able citizen. Thefe are the only genuine 
patriots ; hiftory and future generations wall 
acknowledge no other ; and time will efface 
all thoie falle colours with which the traits of 
our fantafUc heroes are at preient difguifed, 
and by which they vainly hope to miflead im« 
partial pofterity« 
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CHAPTER X. 

Of federative Government m 

JDV federative government is underilood a 
union of fmall flates, which, without renouno 
ing their rights of fovereignty, or their parti- 
cular interior adminiflration, fubmit them« 
fclves, as to their general interefts, to the au- 
thority of a reprefentative diet, or a fupreme 
chief, or to the authority of both thcfe powen 
combined. Thcfe general interefts confift in 
commercial regulations and treaties, offenfive 
and defenfive alliances, refolutions of peace and 
war, the apportionment of expences, contri- 
butions and loans neceiiary to the defence and 
fafcty of the United States, to the execution 
of hoftile projedls, and every enterprize of 
common benefit. They farther include the 
4 different 
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Jiflfcrcnt precautions relative both to the main- 
tenance of each individual government and 
the conftant obfervance of all the duties of the 
union. In fine^ federative legiflation may be 
extended to a uniformity of money, weights 
2nd meafures, to the diredion of public roads, 
ind to fuch other di^fitions as are for the 
equal convenience of all the contra<fting par- 
tics. 

A convention of this nature may be efta- 
Uifhed between republics of very unequal po- 
pulation, as in America ; and may even exift, 
IS in Switzerland, between republics which 
fiffcr not only as to their extent, but alfb in 
Ac principles of their rcfpedive governments. 
Meanwhile the complete harmony of thcfc 
conftitutions \^'ould no doubt require, that, 
between the different ftates united by a poli- 
tical contradt, there fliould be an entire and 
unlimited parity. 

Federative government, confidered in its 
pcrfc^ftion, and abftraftedly from circumftances 
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that may be unfavourable to Its eftablifhmenCt 
unites advantages of the greateft importance 
and the highefl eftimation. It fecures politi- 
cal energy, without giving to the depofitaries 
of the different powers a tafk above their 
fbength, and by prcferving all the means of 
defence which refult from a venerable and 
commanding affociation. It circumfcribes the 
civil government within the limits which the 
weaknefs of human beings renders fo necef- 
fary and proper ; and while the people derive 
from it tlie fecurity, which is the particular 
apanage of great flates, they enjoy at the fame 
time all the fruits of that wifdom and thofe vi- 
gilant cares that effentially diflinguiih the ad- 
miniftration of petty republics. 

Could we then, by any fupernatural means, 
divide all Europe into republics confining of 
three or four hundred fouls, and out of thefe 
republics form fifteen or twenty federations, 
fimilar in tlieir organization to the federation 
of America ; could we farther, by the iame 
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act of power, gi\*e to thefe new nationi a mo- 
ral charader, free from contamination, and a 
fpirit congenial to fuch a mode of govern- 
ment, I have no doubt that the peace of the 
world and the happinefs of mankind would 
reft on more folid foundations, and that a 
thouland other falutary influences would de- 
rive from this political transfbraiation. But 
conflitutions of this kind, though they were 
to depend on the moft perfed freedom of 
dioice, could not be made to accord with the 
mterefl of the people, without the unifbraiity 
I have fuppoled : for if pbced amidft power- 
ful kingdoms, amidll governments fabjedled 
to the authority of a fingle individual, nothing 
would be more precarious than their exiflenc^, 
onlefs, like the Helvetic cantons, defended 
by tbeir fituation, or, like the flates of Ame- 
rica, by their diilance firom Europe. 

In the mean time, fuch is die imperfedion 
of die French conftituuon^ that, were it not 
luiceptiblc of change, a federative govem- 
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ment would be preferable ; and of the two in- 
novations there would have been more genius 
in rifking this lafl^ than in giving us, by way 
of experiment, a baflard republic, a conftitu- 
tion of parade, a government without folidity, 
a body without a foul. 

It would at leaft be pofiible to have al- 
ledged many flriking arguments in fupport o£ 
the fyftem of federation. It might have been 
laid, that to infure liberty and order, and above 
all to reftore fimplicity of manners, it was 
necefiary that the tafk impofed upon govem* 
ment (hould not be beyond its flrength, and 
that this great moral inflru6tor (hould not be 
kept too much at a didance from the majority 
of his pupils. It might have been faid, and 
that with the moft perfed pliilofophical trutfai 
that one legiflation, one executive power, one 
fupreme adminiftration, one public opinion, 
muft ever promote, in a very imperfcft man- 
ner, the happincfs of twenty-fix millions of 
men. It might have been remarked, with 

true 



true moral £igad|y> that tlie only lure means 
of fubduing the aicendency of rank and for- 
tune, was to narrow the focial theatre, to 
fliorten the line of perfpe£iive, and to dimi- 
ni(h the eifeds of imagination, which would 
at once render talents and virtue more conipi- 
cuous, and enable real fuperiorlty to maintain 
a hopeful contention widi the luperiorities of 
opinion. 

In fine, in the midil of the anarchy of 
which we are witneUes, and while Co great 
a number of citizens are divided between the 
intereib that retain them in France, and the 
fiars that general inlubordination inipires, it 
might be regretted that France was not di« 
Tided into fo many independent ftates, that 
might have felt the necellity of maintaining 
peace and order within their ieveral iphcres, 
and that (hould, in this reipedt, have emu- 
lated each other in the defire of inviting 
among them the proprietors of wealth, and 
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the inhabitants of every lu^lij, mdio nmk 
perfenal iecurity as the firft of bkflings. 

It would indeed have been more difficult ta 
fbew how political force and political aftiviijr 
coold be reconciled to a federative govern- 
ment ; but Fiance has fo many means of de- 
fence, when (he is prudent and does not invite 
all Europe to make war upon her, that tha6 
difficulties would not have been invincible. 
The great obftacle to fuch a conftitutioot 
would not, in my opinion, have arifen fiooi 
the impoffibOity of uniting federative govern- 
ment and political ftrength, or firom the dan- 
gers of (acrificing general liberty to the acqm- 
fition of this ftrength ; but from other ccmfi- 
derations, lefs vifible, but ftill more infnr^ 
moun table. 

The indiviiibility of monarchy is as dear to 
Frenchmen as monarchy itfelf. Our legiHa^ 
tors, however, either with their confent or 
without their knowledge, have contrived to 
alter this indivifibility, by the nature of the 

powers 
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powers that half e been inftituted in all the de-> 
partments, as they have ftruck at the fubver^ 
fion of the monarchical government, by the 
degradation of royalty : but a vifible change, 
both in names and in forms, a change that 
(hould have impfefled the imagination of the 
people, would have experienced a yery gene<- 
ral oppofition. The French, after having 
conftituted for fo many ages the integer of a 
great nadon, Ae image of whofe glory is pre- 
fent to their minds and lives in their hearts, 
'w^uld never confent to partitions, that, in 
their eftimation, would diminifli the fplendor 
of the kingdom, and fubftitute in the room 
of its real unity, a fiditious federative unity. 
France, it is true, by adopting fuch a lyftem, 
would be in the fame fituation as America ; 
but the political procedure of the two nations 
in this refpedt, would be extremely different. 
America already exiiled, divided into feparate 
Aates; it therefore only received a greater 
confiftence, and as it were a fort of moral 

1 ex- 
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cxteniion, by the federation of tliefe flates. 
France, on the xrontrary, would pafs from 
the moft complete whole to fedions and divi- 
fions; and though theie fedions might re- 
main united, it would ilill be a fort of decline, 
and a movement diredtly the reverfe of th: 
progrefiion of the Americans. Now a na- 
tion would not eafily refblve upon a retrograde 
manch, even with the certain profpedt of a 
better government ; and this ftruggle of rc- 
fledion, againfl: the power of the imagina- 
tion, is almoft always unfuccefsful. 

The moft confiderable of the American 
States, as I have already obferved, have ma- 
nifefted a difpofition of dividing themfelves 
into two parts, of <which each is to be an in- 
dependent Aate, when their incrcafe of popu* 
lation ihall have eftablifhed a difproportion be- 
tween the duties and power of their govern- 
ment ; and, fhould they execute this proje<5t:, 
they will give an example unique in the hifto- 
ly of the world. But a political morality, of 

the 
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the higheft pcrfcftion, would be ncceflary to 
induce men to rejedt the ideas of the great- 
nefs of their country or province j and toiacriiice 
them to the mere defire of maintaining focial 
order. This morality is, however, abfolutely 
required for the difcharge of the feverc duties 
of a federative conflitution. I call then upon 
the French themfelves to determine, whether 
they be capable of this auftcre juftice, whe- 
they could be fufficiently firm and colle<fted 
to live in a nation of forty or fifty federated 
republics, flill maintaining the love of peace, 
and defiring nothing upon all occaiions but in- 
ternal happinefs. We may jufUy doubt of 
this. They are too fond of diflindtion, too 
fond of adting, in every fenfe, to be able to 
contain themfelves within the fole limits of 
/clicity. Formerly it might have been prac- 
ticable, but it is otherwife now. Thev re- 
femble, at the prefent moment, men efcaped 
from a long captivity, and who love nothing 
fo much as unreflrifted fpace : in vain fliould 

we 
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wc recommend to them to fbrai themfelves 
into ieparate fhites^ they would conceive that 
it was reducing them to the condition of 
anchorets. A great number among them^ it 
is true, wifli for a republic, but they would 
have it as large as the univerfe ; for when they 
form to themfelves the pleadng idea, it is 
lAore from a delire of reigning, in their turn, 
than from any natural attachment to the au- 
flerc empire of morals. They fpeak vnth af- 
fe^on of the law, but it is rather to didate 
than to obey it ; and if they profefs equality, 
it is much more from perfbnal and ambitious 
motives, from an unlucky fchool-boy difpofi- 
tion to laugh at their former mafters, than for 
the fake of enjoying, like the Engli(h, the 
ientiment of a tranquil and unapprehenfive 
pride. 

The charaftcr of the French nation is not 
yet fixed ; every thing is in revolution ; and 
this is the apology that fhould be offered for 
its errors by its true friends. But one of the 

fevercfl 
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ieveicft reproaches that can be caft upoD it& 
firft ]egiflafcors» is that of having obliged it 
pepetuaDy to go out of itfdf> and perpetually 
to appear in the a£t of ofience : for fuch is 
inevitably the efied of a ccHiftitution in which 
every conient is forced^ in which all powers» 
all authorities are mutually jealous and mif<- 
truftfiil of each other^ in which nothing is 
conneded by the tie of happinefs, in which 
pradice and theory, maxims and their appli- 
cation, realities and appearances are in a fiate 
of war. 

There are alio circumftances peculiar to the 
kingdom of France, which it would be no eafy 
matter to reconcile with the efiablifhment of 
a fioderative conftitution. I will cite the two 
principal ones. France, by its central fitua- 
tion in Europe^ has need of agreat number of 
fortified places for the defence of its immenie 
frontiers ; and the fiipport of thefe places, the 
expence they would require, and above all the 
7 powers that mufl be eilablifhed there- 
in. 
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tn^ would be fb many fuhje&s of controvert 
between the federative authority and that of 
each of the fbtes in which thefe fortified 
towns may be fituated. 

Another obflacle to the eftabli(hment of a 
federative government in France, would de- 
rive from the magnitude and fplendor of the 
city of Paris. This capital of an undivided 
kingdom, would then be only the chief town 
of a federated fbte ^ and the other parts of 
France, ceafing to participate in its IuRtc, 
would not fail to become jealous of it. Be- 
fide, as it would no longer be in an equal de- 
gree the centre of ai&irs and of general circu- 
lation, the liberal arts, thofe companions of 
fortune, the liberal arts, which require a vaft 
theatre to arrive at perfedtion, would infenfi- 
bly lofe their renown. The inhabitants of 
Paris, therefore, forefeeing this decay, would 
avail themfelves of the fuperiority of their 
credit in the kingdom, to combat a fyflem fb 
eflentially contrary to their interefts. 

In 
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In iiiie» it is not pofTible to make two flic* 
ceiiive attempts at the introduAion of a new 
government ; for the paffions, whofe co-ope- 
raticn is necefiarv to the fuccefs of fuch an 
cnterprize^ cannot be turned out of their 
courfe ; on the contrary, it is neceflary, in 
order to maintain their firft impulie, that we 
Hiould continually imooth the way before 
them» and to retsun the multitude on our fide^ 
we muil always guide it in the fame direction: 
Various confiderations then might be adduced 
to {hew, that, even were we to regard a fede- 
rati\'e government as the beft of all political 
iyftems, we fkould now attempt in vain to 
eftabli(h it in France, and to fubftitute it in 
the room of a temperate monarchy. And let 
us here call to mind a relleftion, already il-- 
luilratcd in another part of this work, but 
which is perfectly applicable to the prelent 
qucftion. The hereditary nature of the throne 
and ever)* kind of fupremacy by right of 
birth, would be incompatible with a federa* 

tivc 



dve govtmtbentj compofed of republks fiifv 
jeded to the principles of abfoliite equality* 
The office of Stadtholder, the fucceffion to 
which is bjr right of primogeniture^ could not 
be maintained in the United Provinces, if there 
did not exiil in each a body of nobles, a pre- 
eminent body, ferving as a mediator between 
the chief of the ftate and the reft of the na- 
tion^ and which thus keeps alive that interior 
perfuaiion, that defcendable veneration, which 
is able fucceisfully to refift the mutable and 
precarious laws of nature, and preferve die 
force of an hereditary authority, however un- 
equal may be the chara(fter of the prince by 
whom it is ezercifed. 

It will now be afked if the national aflem* 
biy, by dividing France into departments, and 
by confiding to the free choice of the people 
the nomination of the adminiftrators, the 
judges and the ecclefiaftics of each of the 
different iedtions of the kmgdom, have not 
borrowed fit)m the federative government of 

America 
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America all that was moft valuable, and have 
not thereby difplayed the inflindt of the bee 
and the true fagacity of genius. The legif- 
iators of France would doubtlefs affent to this 
€$Mcbyum : but, for the timely prevention of 
remonftrances, let us examine a queflion that 
jias before offered itfelf to my notice, but 
whofe importance is fuch, that the difcuflion 
neceilarily demands a more than curfory at- 
tention. 

No doubt there are traits of refemblance 
between the conflitution of republican go- 
ver-nments and the conftitution of our depart- 
tnents; but in politics, as in all fciences that 
liave rektion to life and manners, iimilarities 
^d¥it kad to contrary refults, are adtual differ- 
ences. Social organization is not a cabinet 
^ctrity, deftined for tlie amufement of the curi- 
ous i to judge of it properly we mufl fee it in 
motion and applied to the ufc for which it 
was intended. And fetting afide, for the pre- 
lent, every kind of fbcial organization, what 

Vol. ir. M (hould 
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fhoald we fay to an artiian of Paris, or any 
other great town, who, after having made a 
common village clock, but a clock that would 
not go, or that played the chimes at the wrong 
hour, fhould anfwer the complaints of the 
parifh officers, by proving, wheel by wheel, 
and pin by pin, that his clock was exactly 
fimilar to that of Notre-Dame or Saint-Sul- 
pice ? Obferve, lays he, the crown wheel 
and pallets which form the efcapement and 
give motion to the balance ; obferve alfo the 

verge and pendulum fpring ; obferve the . 

My good friend, Mr. Artilan, lays one of 
the parifh officers, we fee that your ftory is 
all very plain and very dillind, but ftill our 
clock does not go. — What do you fay, not 
go ? You think perhaps that I have not made 
the balance fufficiently large to poflefs the 
requifite centrifugal force. — No, I do not 
fay that. — That I have neglected to adjuft 
the wheels and the pinions. — No, I do ndt 
fay that. — And in God's name what do you 
• 4 fay? 
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iky ? -^ I fay nothing, Mr. Artifan, but that 
our clock does not go^ and we muft have 
another. 

In like manner^ in the organization of two 
political fbcieties, of which one fhould com- 
pafs its end and the other widely deviate £roni 
it, the ingenious legiflator might eafily find, 
between the difierent parts of the two con- 
ftrudtions, a variety of iimilitudes, and yet the 
ignorant public might fay, with the pariih 
officer, we have no doubt of your fkilU but 
our clock does not go. 

I am aware that this coarfe mode of reaibn« 
ing cannot but be very unpalatable to the 
legiilators of France. They have, indeed» 
been abundantly careful refpeifting all the figu« 
rative part of the political machine ; and if 
men were not fb abfurd as to attach confider- 
able importance to a fingle particular, its exaA 
and regular movement, neither the artificer 
nor his work would be liable to the flightefl 
reproach. But let us fee if we can add no* 

M 2 thing 
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thing to the arguments of thcfe unpoliflicd 
logicians. 

The individual ftates of America, as well 
as the majority of republics, perceive order 
eflabliflied among them, the laws refpedted, 
and their public adminiflration conducted 
without effort and violence. 

The departments in France are founded in 
appearance upon iimilar principles, and elec- 
tions are determined therein by the voice of 
the people- Why then do they prefent fo 
different a fpeftacle ? The levying of contri- 
butions experiences rcfiftance ; the rights at- 
tached to manorial lands, and which have 
been fandtioned by the national reprefcnta- 
tives, depend for payment folely on the will of 
the debtor ; the circulation of corn is ob- 
ftrudled ; property imperfeftly fecured ; the 
tribunals over-awed ; perfonal fafcty often 
expofed to the violence of the people ; in fine, 
the departments, uncertain of being obeyed by 
^ fubordinate authorities, feel in their turn 

a fenti- 
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a fcntiment of independence in all their in- 
tercourfc with the fuprcme head of executive 
power. Whence this contrail between our 
departments and the individual ftates of Ame- 
rica ? Why are two conftitutions^ refembling 
each other, produdive of fo difOmilar eflfeds I 
The reafbn is not difficult to affign. 

Each American ftate poficflcs within itfelf, 
if I may be permitted fo to fpeak, the whole 
apparatus of government. It has not only 
eledtive judges and adminifbators, like our 
departments ; it has alio a diiUndt legiHative 
body ; it has an authority of opinion peculiar 
to itfelf^ and every inftitution fuited to its 
manners or its genius. They are thefe means 
united, and united within a limited circle, 
which, forming in a manner the fpokes of 
one of the fame wheel, give to the whole ad- 
ininiftration a certain and regular movement. 
The mutual dependence of the Icgiflative 
power, the executive power, the judiciary 
power and the power of public opinion, makes 

M 3 them 
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them a A together and with a common accord; 
all the citizens in that cafe become fo many 
agents of the fame principles and the fame 
authority, fo nuny judges of the general in- 
terefl, fb many infpedtors of the obfervance of 
the laws. 

There certainly exifl in America a legifla- 
tive power and an executive power, placed at 
a confiderable diftance from the different parts 
of the continent fubjeiled to their authority ; 
I mean the power of congrefs : but this 
power has no influence over the civil order 
and interior adminiftration of the individual 
flates ; it reigns, as it were, at the circum- 
ference of them all, fmce its empire is re- 
flri(5ted to external affairs and the maintenance 
of harmony between the federated republics. 
Thus it diminifhes the functions of each par* 
ticular government, without occafioning any 
diiagreement between its dedres and their 
meftic determinations, between Its opinions 
1 their refpcdive intcrefls, and without 

rifking 
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riiking at kaft^ by its daily exertion, a failure 
of the jefped due to its fupremacy. And 
this is one of the many great advantages of 
federative government. 

Not one of the circumfbnces I have enu- 
merated, {o auipicious to liberty, fo favourable 
to public order, is applicable to the depart- 
ments of the kingdom ; fo widely does their 
organization differ, in effenUal points, from 
the conftitution of the American ftates. They 
have, in the firft place, no appropriate legifla- 
tive body : the decrees by which they are to 
be governed, depend on the majority of voices 
in a national aifembly, where the fame laws 
are inflituted for them, as for the other eighty- 
two fe£tions of the kingdom. This national 
aifembly, ferving as a legiflative body to all 
the departments, is iituated at a very con- 
fiderable di(bmce from many of them, and 
they have no influence over its fentiments but 
by means of a finall number of deputies. 
Thefe deputies alfo receive no mandate, no 

M 4 inftrudlions, 
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inftrudtions, and are at Bbefty to prefer tbeir 
individual opinion to the general W^l of tke 
citizens by whom they are ele^^ed. Hence it 
appears that the national laws cannot obtain* 
in the different departments, that energy of 
confenty which belongs to laws conceived, 
digefled and adopted in the midft df petty 
ftates, whoie interefts they are deftined to n^ 
gulate. The will of an affembly, dictating, 
by its fole authority, the obligations and duties 
of twenty-fix millions of men, cannot correfv 
pond, either generally or habitually^ to the 
prevailing opinion in each department } and it 
will frequently happen that, along with the 
law, will arrive in the different parts of the 

■ 

kingdom, an account of the diflentions that 
attended its formation, and which by this 
means are calculated to defeat its operation. 
There is therefore no comparifon between the 
authority of laws made for the government 
of a moderate population and published froni 
lie centre of a republic of trivial extent, and 

3 ^^^ 
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the authority of laws ifluing from a fiiigle 
ipot and defigned to extend over a vaft king- 
d(mi. 

Let us add to thefe reflexions a farther re- 
mark, entitled, I conceive, to particular at- 
tention. It is that legiflative authority, to be 
exerciied with efied by a fingle afTembly, 
composed of our equals and reprefentatives, 
muft be adapted to a theatre infinitely circum- 
icribed ; for, deftitute of all the attributes 
which ftrike the imagination, it is neceflary, 
in order to give it relief and obtain for it the 
fupport of opinion, that the cofifbrmity of its 
decifions with the principles of morality and 
reafon fhould be readily perceived ; and that 
its laws ihould thus appear, in the eyes of all 
the citizens, ftamped with the image of the 
OK>ft auguft of authorities. 

It is farther to be obferved, that in the in- 
dependent States of America, and in all re- 
publics, the refidence of the real executive 
power is in tlie neighbourhood of the legifla- 
tive. 
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tive» a condition abfolutely neceflaiy both to 
the wiidom and flrength of which it has need. 
Legillation and execution mud be kept fepa-« 
rate, but in fpirit they muft be blended with 
each other ; a remark of great importance, 
which has I believe never been made, and 
which would hitherto have been totally ufe« 
lefs, for never till now did any of the different 
founders of political focieties think of placing 
the mere form of the executive power in the 
vicinity of the legiilative, and fcattering its 
reality in all the provinces of the empire. 
What is the confequence of this divifion ? It 
is that the executive power is not - what it 
ought to be ; alway too weak and too ftrong ; 
decrepid at the head of government, un- 
bridled in the circumference. And yet be- 
tween thefe two divifions of the fame power, 
the fupreme adminiflration and the depart- 
ments, it is the (hadow with which men are 
perpetually contending, and the real that they 
treat with forbearance; on one fide is the 

lion's 
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Iion*s fkin, and they come out manfully to 
fight it, on the other fide is the real lion 
and they (hrink from him with alarm. 

Nor is this all. The departments, inde- 
pendently of the unavoidable fentiment of their 
own vigour, a vigour more entire and lefs ex- 
pofed to accident than that of the legiflature 
itfelf, have alfo an obvious means of rendering 
abortive any refponfibility that might be im- 
pofed on them ; and this is the power of re- 
liflance placed below them, j;inder the name 
of dift rifts and municipalities *. 



♦ The departments may aft as they pleafe, when no^ 
at variance with a municipality more powerful tliaii 
thcmfclvcs, or with the political fociety of the canton. 
In that cafe the department fays in vain : It is my pro- 
vince to command. — ^Thc municipality replies, it maylx: 
fo, but I will not obey your commands. — ^But the con- 
ftitution ! rejoins the department, the conftitution for 
which you have promifed to die ; this is the moment ot 
trial. — Not at all, anfwers the municipality ; you in- 
deed may thus interpret it, but I underftand it diScr- 
cntly : I will, therefore, with your fuprcmc pcrmil- 
fion, continue to live, and yet will not obey your in- 
junftions. The embarraffmcnt thickens, the contro- 

veriv 
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Every day then, ihall we perceive more 
fiilly that no comparifon is to be made, either 
in point of public order, or in point of liberty^ 
between the executive power of republics, 
and that which our legiflators have invented 
for France* That the one is preferved in all 
its plenitude and its unity, the other dividec^ 
partitioned and diflected in every poflible man* 
ner. That the one is completely under the 
fuperintending eye of the legiflature, and that 
the other has only its fhadow lubjedcd to this 
infpe^ion. That the one is furrounded, fup- 
ported and reftraincd by opinion, and that the 
other has no fuch central poation, becaufe it 
has no where a body and a (hape. That the 

▼erfy becomes more violent ; and after having been a 
nibjcA of fcandal and deriiion for a conliderable period, 
the affair comes before the national afTcmbly, who 
takes cognizance of every circumfiance even the re- 
ipc£live credit of the two parties, and afterwards pro- 
nounces its decifion, but witli as much tardinefs as pofr 
Able. And the king ! alas, he is all the arhilc the fu« 
prcmc executive power ; no one denies it, no one fccjs 
fufficiently interefted ia the quefiion to difputc it. 
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[Mie is refponfibk for remifsnefs, while the 
Dther may exculpate itfelf by appealing from 
its conduct to its means. In fine> that in re- 
publics, the executive power is always account- 
able to the citizens at large for the abufes of 
its authorit)', but in our government, the de- 
partments can exercife all manner of defpo- 
tifin at the fame time that they can repulic 
cGmplainants by pretending that they are 
oldy fubordinate, and referring the aggrieved 
to the fupreme executive power, that real 
mockery and (hadow, which is obliged to 
plead indulgence to conceal its nullity. Thus 
one of the numerous abfurditics of the French 
conftitution is, that the right of appeal, in the 
fcale of adminiftrations, conduces lefs to rc- 
ftrain the inferior ones, than to provide them 
with a perpetual apology. 

Thus have I fufficiently demonftrated that 
there exifts but a half refemblance between the 
individual States of America, and the conili - 
tution of our departments. They are tliefe 

half 
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half refemblancesy thefe partial imitations, in 
politics, which difcover to us the perplexity 
of the legifktor. We hereby perceive that his 
defires and fears have been at variance, and 
that, by a fort of accommodation with him* 
fclf, he has myfterioufly copied the outlines 
of fuch governments as he dared not take in 
all points for his model. Their fpirit and unity 
are of confequence loft, and after much la* 
hour and fludy he has produced but an irre- 
gular and counterfeit work, compofed alfb of 
fo many fhreds, that it refembles a book of 
patterns, rather than a well- wrought tififue* 
And it is for this reafon, perhaps, that the 
French conftitution, monarchical in its title, 
republican in its forms, defpotic in its means 
of execution, confufed alfo in its principles, 
variable in its march, uncertain in its end, 
prefents to our view an imperfedl medly of 
every political idea and inftitution. 
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CHAPTER XI. 



Moral effeSi of the French Ccnjlilu:iim. 

X HE fcience of political legiflation is almofl 
too profound for the human underflanding ; 
and yet the (ludy of moral man is a dill more 
intricate labyrinth. We conceive it to be 
eaiy, becaufe the obferver and the objed of 
his attention, the fpe£lator and the fpedacle, 
feem to touch and to be incorporated ; but it 
depends on laws of vifion of which few of us 
pofTefs the fecret. The paths are fo nume« 
reus that lead to happinefs, they are inter - 
mixed by fb many others of a contrary termi- 
nation, that, amidft fuch a complication, the 
moft attentive philofopher can with difficulty 
fix his judgment* * 

How 
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How then cxpcGt to difcover the monl 
efFed of a civil and political con(litutioii# 
if we have not long meditated on the nature 
of man, if we are ignorant of the cravings of 
his ibul and the iecreC propenfities of his heartt 
if we do not reiemble him with rcfpcGt to his 
virtues and with refpoft to his vices ; in fine, 
if we have lived in perpetual and uninter^ 
rupted eafe, undUhirbed by crois accidents 
and imdifturbed by refleAion ? 

Meanwhile if a knowledge of man be ef« 
ientially necefiary to the legiflator, we may 
be led to infer, that a political iyflem, all the 
parts of which (hould be perfectly adjuiled 
and difpofed, could never be the work of a 
numerous aflembly : for the refined ideas and 
fubtile obfervations which conftitute the fci- 
ence of the human heart, can never be put 
into conunon property ; they are e&nces too 
thin to fupport the ihock of debate, or to be 
lendered palpable to the generality of man- 
kind. Vulgar and common place underiland- 
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ing ID all great aflemblies brings down the tone 
of reasoning to the extent of its comprefaen- 
fion, juft as deaf men give the tone of fpeak<* 
ing in all companies where it is determined 
that they (hall hear. Let us not then be fur- 
prifed if the chief leaders of the national af* 
fembly, have brought forward but two per- 
fidOXy diilind and emphatic principles, liberty 
and equality. They were perhaps forced to 
this proceeding, in prder to hold under the 
fame yoke a great diverfity of chara<^rs and 
difpofitions. But the national aflembly is not 
the lefs reprehenfible for having fubmitted it* 
ielf to fuch laws, is not the lefs reprehenfible 
for having thus narrowed our interefls, to the 
exclufion of all the other defires of our hearts. 
The fhidy of our different fentiments might 
have occaiioned embarraflment, it has circum- 
fcribed them by a fi£tion ; the fludy of the 
various elements that make up human happi- 
nefs might have introduced perplexity and re- 
quired arrangement* it has reduced them by 
Vol-, IL ^ N an 
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an arbitrary fuppofidon, and acknowk^iiig 
but two of thefe elements, has counted the 
reft for nothing. Thus all that confticutes this 
miracle of man^ all that is neceflary for him 
in a thoufknd ways, either it could not fee or 
would not confefs. One would fuppofe, that^ 
in imitation of the iron bed of Procuftes, it 
wiftied, by a fimilar invention, to proportkn 
to its narrow fyftem our moral nature, and to 
retrench from us all that we were by oor 
habits, our charaders, the diverfified qualities 
of our minds, our imaginations, our hopes, 
our rooted ideas of honour and glory, and par^ 
ticubrly by our principles of education, our 
duties and our religious opinions. Liberty and 
equality would thus conftitute our whole for. 
tune, and by a fingular contrivance our deftiny 
be made to depend upon the bare titles of a 
philofophical analyfis. 

It is curious to remark the limited circle 
that has been drawn round our wi/hes and our 
wants; and it may ferve to (hew us how 

4 fhbrt^ 
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ihort-iighted are our legiflators, as well as how 
Sender are our moral domains. Let us reftore 
to thefe domains their rightful extent, and 
confidering man on a more comprehenfivd 
fcale» than our legiflators have done, let ud 
examine, in this point of view, the utility of 
their work, and the wifdom of their prin« 
ciples. 

Man is happy, no doubt, in the enjoyment 
of civil and political liberty ; but as his facul- 
ties are limited, as he (bjoums in a land ibwn 
[»t>mi(cuouily with good and evil, as he is not 
|daced in an enchanted garden, where he may 
without effort, without labour, without the 
foccour of others, gather, at his will, either 
Dourifhing fruits, or odoriferous flowers, liber- 
ty, to be a biclling, muft be accompanied with 
aQ the virtues neceffary to guide and aflift him 
in the toilfome paths of life. 

Penetrated with thefe thoughts, if I take a 
▼iew of the difcourfes and decrees of our le- 
giOators, I perceive them continually occupied 

N 2 in 
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in reminding men of their rights, but difco* 
vering no fuch zeal on the article of duties and 
obligations. But this is a proceeding diredly 
the reverie of what is didated by a moral fyC- 
tem of immortal renown, and which, by its 
twofold chara&er of wifdom and divinity hat 
preierved for £o many ages a memorable afcco* 
dency over all the nations of Europe. The 
author of this admirable inftitution, had per- 
ceived that mankind being called to increaie 
and multiply upon a globe» the produdioDS of 
which are limited, the iacrifice of a poitiofi 
of our defines was impofed upon us by (Mie of 
the immutable laws of nature ; and that thus 
the moil fublime philofophy would have 6x 
Its object to teach us not only not to feel paip 
in this facrifice, but to think it happinefs, by 
afibciating with it the opinion of duty, and 
by all the excitements with which a beautiful 
morality knows how to furround it. 

It is to this idea of duty that a perpetual 
homage ought to be paid ; and when it ts 

treated 



treated with contempt, when the attention of 
men are excited only to their rights, they are 
fed with ittufions, and illufions of no trivial 
danger ; for the multitude once forced out of 
its lines, ibon meets, in its random and incon-* 
fiderate march, with the barriers by which our 
happinefs upon earth is every where encom- 
paiied. 

We deceive ourielves then, when we con- 
fider duties as only ufeful to thpfe who have 
rights. This propofidon can at leaft never be 
made applicable to ibcial organization, taken 
in all its extent ; for it will readily be perceived 
that duties, and the morality which prefcribes 
them, ierve as confblations to a great number 
of men, by aiding them to live contentedly 
within the fphere which lot has aiiigned than. 
But it is eafy to weaken their faith in thefe 
truths ; and when the legillator himfelf refufes 
to acknowledge them, when his political fyf- 
tem tends to favour and fupport Uluiions, it is 

N 3 to 
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to the empire of £d{h6od that mankind aie 
fubjeded. 

Meanwhile it is not the happinefs of men 
only that is eiTentially injured, by telling them 
{o much of their rights, and fo little of their 
duties, the refpedt entertained for juftice is 
alfy violated by this proceeding : for when 
legiilators difleminate a general fpirit of preten* 
tion among thofe who poiiefs more flrength 
than knowledge, the boundaries which ieparate 
right from wrong are eafily overlooked ; and 
theie boundaries once pafled by fome, will 
fliortly be ib by others, from the mere force 
of example, which is neceflarily great in a po* 
pulous nation. JuiHce alfo is contaminated in 
its principle, when it is not obferved with a 
conmion accord ; for it has for its bafis a ge- 
neral compad: ; and it is by favour of fuch 
compad that each thinks to find, in the 
univerfal order, the compenfation for his in* 
dividual iacrifices. 

It 
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It is the work of time and the ta(k of ages 
to eftabliih the difierent barriers, deftined to 
reftrain the turbulent pafHons of mankind ; 
but their definition may be the refult, not 
only of a political conftitution badly arranged, 
not only of a law imprudently decreed, but 
alio of a falie maxim, when confiderable eclat 
is given to that maxim by the rulers of the 
nation; and fuch has been the unfortunate 
efied of the firft principle of the declaration 
of rights. 

Juitice ought to be the principal objeA of 
government ; but it becomes us to guard it 
with double care, and to iecure it with an ad- 
ditional defence, when legiflation has placed 
the civil and political authority in the hands 
of the people ; for thus placed, it will natu- 
rally ferment all the fentiments of jealoufy 
and envy, of malice and refentment, which are 
infeparable from miicarriage ; and inflead of 
ferving as a confolation to thofc who have 
reafon to complain of their lot, it will only 

N 4 wound 
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wound and irritate their fouU. Thcjr czpeft 
that a new power fhould better llieir ooofi- 
tkm, and diiappointed in their firft hopei^ 
they run after other illufions, tiD at leng^ 
events and changes of tceoc become a neoci^ 
iaxy amufianent. They lefled on the means 
of acquiring ctedit, aiKl the advantages that 
may be derived from it, and difbaded by the 
ever vaiying ideas that pre&nt themfelves, 
they regard with vacancy and unconce r n dieir 
former occupations. Then do we ice thofe 
tnmquil and domeftic virtues^ the' companions 
of induftry and a iettled intereftt either Ian- 
gui(h or totally diiappear ; a confufed ambi- 
tion, a vague diiquietude,^ ufurp their place ; 
in point of happinefs nobody gains^ in point 
of moralit}' every one is a lofcr, and the date 
derives from the countlefs multitude of autho- 
rities, but fo many iburces of rciifbnce. 

Anodier inimond effed of a conflitution, 
that veils too much power in the hands of a 
people, is, that it weakens the majeflic em- 
pire 
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pire of wifdom and reafbn, and aids the tti« 
Uplph of artifice and hypocrify. The multi- 
^ttade can never be gained but by means pro* 
portioned to its mafs and extent : if we would 
^engage its fufFrage, efpecially in a populous 
country^ we muft put on pafHons that we do 
not feel ; we muft aggravate their fymptoms 
to their proper height, to produce the in- 
tended efFedt upon the moft diftant fpcdators ; 
in fine, we muft imitate the players in the vaft 
theatres of Rome, who elevated themfelves 
on bufkins and were drcfTed fo as to produce a 
gigantic appearance* 

The national aflembly has not been infen- 
fible of this necefiity, and trembling, as it 
foon did, before an authority of its own crea- 
tion, it has had recourfe, in order to inveigle 
and pacify its new mailer, to fadtitious fenti- 
ments, gaudy meafures, and formal difcourfes. 
It has puffed itfelf, as it were, into fize ; and 
individuals, borrowing its fpirit, have quitted 
the language of nature and the expreffions of 

truth ; 
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truth I every one has chofen his part and fe^ 
ledled his mafk^ and fb cSc&wl was the dl& 
guife that it was no longer poiSble to recognize 
our moft intimate acquaintance. In die court* 
of princes, men whifper their flattery and art 
fupple and diflembling as it were by ilealth 1 
in the midft of a democracy they play thefe 
tricks to the found of a trumpet, and that if 
all the difference. 

• Alas I that noble fimplicity, the charac« 
teriflic feature of elevated fouls, is lofl, I fear, 
for ever. Men are drawn out of themfelves 
with too great violence, and the equilibrium 
neccflary to fufbin the truth and modefty of 
virtue is totally dellroyed. All this is the 
fruit of a conflitution, which, over-turning 
the gradations of authority, and fubjedting go- 
vernment to popular caprice, the refleftions 
of the wife to the impetuofity of the multi- 
tude, has confounded the powers it propofed 
to feparate. 

How many other virtues, how many other 

ornaments 
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ornaments of huaian nature have in like man- 
ner been iacrificed to this new political order ! 
I lament particularly thofe fentiments of ge- 
nerofity, which feemed to be the inheritance 
of the French mition, fentiments tliat afforded 
a fan£tuary to the opprefTed^and made mii^ 
fortune an objedt of worfhip« But was it 
poifible to preferve them^ while force was 
. perpetually the God of our idolatry, and 
while^ the better to difguife to ourfelves the 
bafenefs of our fubmiflion^ we excufed the 
perfecutors and criminated their vidtims ; 
while we applauded the revenge we could 
not hinder^ and the conflagrations we could 
not extinguifh ; while we put on the colours 
of the tyrant, in order that we might leave it 
in doubt whether he had not put on ours? 
Shameful compound of weaknefs and fervility 
to which the mind has been debafed ! When, 
under the tranquil protedion of a well ordered 
government, and a conftitution better under- 
flood, all its dignity and independence might 

have 
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have been prcfcrved. We are told of libcrty, 
and the nobleft part of man is put in flavery^ 
that which allies him to the divinity, that 
which renders him compailionate and gener- 
ous, and gives him to tafte the fweeteft en- 
joyments of which, on earth, his nature is 
capable. Go, with your popular adulations, 
proftrate yourfelves before thofe whoj ere 
long, will difdain your abjedt carefles; go 
fubmit yourfelves blindly to the fantaftic will 
of the multitude. Tell us if its yoke be oa(y 
and its empire light; tell us particularly if 
you have been free, in giving it a government 
by which it is not to be governed ; if you 
have been free, in extinguifhing, for its plea- 
fure, the fignals which wifdom and fcience 
had lighted up ; if you have been free, in fo 
often renouncing your inward convidlions, 
and in forming the rafh projed of fubjedling 
the prefcnt generations, and generations yet 
unborn, to laws didlated by the mod tranfient 
caprices and the paillons of the momcj^t. 

Be 
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Be it farther obferved, that this Injudicbui 
dillribution of powers^ fuHices to fubvert the 
national manners ; for when we give to the 
people a fentiment of their ftrength^ without 
being able to communicate to them^ at the 
fame time, the knowledge that would difpofe 
them to forbearance, the fentiment eaiily de- 
generates into ferocit}'. No period of hiftory 
affi>rds an example of twenty-iiz millions of 
men» united into one republic, fo that no part 
of this immenfe population was placed beyond 
the fphere of the political movement. Rome 
hcri'elf, at the late period when the nations of 
Italy were admitted to the right of citisxns, 
never prefented any fuch thing ; fince in Rome 
the mechanical profeflions were never exercif- 
cd by free citizens. The degree of political 
influence tlien, conferred on the people, in 
fuch a country as France, is a tnie phenome- 
non in the annals of the world. While every 
nation however joins in reproaching this peo- 
ple, for the excefles and barbarities of which 

It 
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it has been guflty, fmce the revolution, I 
would a(k men of reflection, with a view of 
extenuating its faults, what would lie the fate 
of other ibcieties of very coniiderable popula-^ 
tion, if, by the eftablifhment of a fimilar im« 
prudent conllitudon, the authority of rcafbn 
- 4and the credit of government were fuddenly 
to be weakened ; if the imagination of the 
multitude were to be inflamed by philoib* 
phical maxims of equality and the acquifition 
of every (pecies of power, and if we wer6 
thus to rouie it to a fenfe of its phyfical 
vigour, without diminishing its wants or im- 
proving its education. Under thefe circum- 
fiances men would generally refemble each 
other. Great political chinges are only at- 
tended with additional danger when they are 
introduced in the midft of a nation incapable 
of a gradual progrefs and of balancing by its 
fagacity the errors of the legiflator. 

It is a trath that can fcarctly be too often 
repeated. When, in a country infinitely 

popblouSt 
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populous^ we arc unable, like the governments 
of antiq!iit]r> to place out of the (bcial order 
all the indoftrious clais of the people ; when 
we are unable to exonerate them from the 
neceffity of owing their fubfiftence to their 
labour ; when this very circumftance, infcpa- 
rable from the laws of property, oppofes an 
obilacle, not to be furmounted, to the gene- 
ral acquifition of knowledge ; and when, of 
coniequence, ignorance and barbarity, from 
the want of education, mufl be the inevitable 
portion of the multitude, it is contrary to hu^ 
manity, it is anti-philolbphical to weaken, in 
every fenfe, the hands of government, and to 
ftrengthen almoft to omnipotence thofe of the 
people. The people thcmfelvcs would not 
wifli for this ; they would flop, they would 
moderate their pretenfions, were they com- 
petent judges of their own happinefs. And 
we, who are better informed, but tired of the 
antiquated precepts of reafon, and under the 
Ipell of folie glory, we have preferred the 

honour 
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honour or eclat of an extravagant fyilesn, to 
that wifdom, which^ whUe it equally infiirod 
liberty, would have maintained puUic Ofder 
and all the virtues that foUow in its train. 

There was a ihield which would fUU have 
guarded the manners of the French nation j 
thofe laws of civility and politenefsy which 
were not written upon tables of marble or of 
brafs, but which, by the mere agency of opi- 
nion » recalled men to the reality of thofe fen- 
timents of which they were conftraincd to 
affume the appearance. But civili^r and polite- 
nefs acquiring, like our other ideas, a fort of 
refinement from time, were become, in their 
perfeftion, the particular appanage of men of 
births Nothing more was neccflary to render 
thefe qualities fufpefted ; they were fuppofed 
to be allied, in fbme way or other, to grada- 
tions of rank, and they were quickly included 
in the general profcription exercifed againfl 
every fpecics of ariftocracy. It was not per- 
ceived that they flowed from very different 
a principles j 
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principles; it was not perceived that they 
owed their origin to ideas of equality ; it was 
not perceived that, invented to proteft weak- 
ftcfs againft ftrcngth, they were the progeny 
of the moft generous (entiments. Their firfl 
employment was to draw round age a magic 
circle that fhould proted it from the infults 
of youth, apt at the conunencement of itg 
reign to be imprudent. Their next ufe was 
to afford a (afeguard to the weak and timid 
fex, whom the laws of nature had fubje<fled 
to our imperious dominion. LailTy,- theft 
fame fentiments were deftined to fuppbrt the 
power of imagination, and thereby to maintain 
the authority of the rulers of nations, againft 
the force of number and the diforderly pro- 
penfities of the multitude. 

Thefe laws then, of exterior deportment, 
bear the ftamp of the trueft wif3om; but 
our fhperficial philofbphy has regarded them 
as a code of flavery. Our legiflators have 
been the firft to break thefe pretended ties ; 
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and the contempt which they have affededl 
for all forniSy has communicated itfelf to their 
very principles. They have infcnfibly habi* 
tuated thenifelves to a ipirit of irreverence, 
which has caufed them to overlook what wai^ 
due to the firft magifkrate in a monarchical 
government^ and has obliged them^ in ord^ 
to fuppprt their own digpity, to have recourfc 
tp. frequent adts of power. They were, dc-s 
firous perhaps of proving to us> by their- i;ude 
i^ianners^ their auflere language^ and theic 
flovenly coftuma^ that, in giving us laws, they 
had held no intercourfe with the goddefs 
Egeria, and were indebted for their genius to 
no infpiration. But they need not have feared 
the accufation ; there was no circumftanci^ 
that could have given rife to it. 

While they thus attempted to apply to ex- 
terior forms their dodlrine of equality, they 
have in reality ereded the greateft aind moft 
difguflfiil of all fupremacies. They thought 
to level every thing, and they have fubje^fa^d, 

with 
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with a rod of iron* the mild to the audadous, 
the difcrcet to the violent, the humane to the 
ferocious. In a word, while they have fup* 
prefled all ideas of decency, while they have 
filled up all the trenches that divided mankind* 
and endeavoured to introduce an intellectual 
pari^, in order to amalgamate the manners of 
men, the moft diilind from each other, the 
conieqyence I fear of this unnatural fiimiha^ 
rity, will be nothing more than an additional 
facility for indulging the pailions of malignity 
and hatred. Nature tells us through all her 
departments, that there con exift no harmony 
without (hades and gradations. Society had 
no doubt deviated too far from this model, 
and rendered the difparity of rank calamitous 
and ihocking : to avoid this extreme we are 
running into another ftill worfe ; we are con- 
verting the moral world into a vaft plain, 
where every man will crofs anc{ elbow his 
neighbour, and all the advantage will fall to 

ibe mod ruflic and robuft. ' 
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None of our old opinions were wifhed to 
be retained; and if, in the pailion that has 
Ihown itfelf for novelty, the principles of 
morality have not been altered by exprefi 
ftatute, they have at lead undergone confider-* 
able transformation. Our innovators have 
regarded accufation as a fubjedt of honour, 
calumny as proof of patriotic zeal, ingratitude 
to thfe living as the very extradl of phUofophy; 
they have treated compaflion as weaknefs, 
clemency as an infult to the law, and the voice 
of confcience as jargon and cant. The defire 
of obtaining notice and the love of glory have 
faved from fhipwreck the few virtues that 
could be fwelled into gigantic lize, as well as 
thofe wliich it was thought neceflary to im- 
polc on others : thus they have talked of 
lacrifices demanded by the ccurury, to all thofe 
who were deprived of their rights or their 
property, and held up Brutus as an example 
' to the king, when, before his eyes, and re- 
gardlefs of his fuffedngs, they decreed the 

accufation 
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accnfation of his two brothers. Frenchmen, 
who difdain your country ! Romans, rifen 
^m the grave, with the afliy palenefs of 
death upon your cadaverous checks ! would 
it not, alas ! have been much better, if you 
had cultivated the qualities congenial to your 
nation, inftead of perpetually endeavouring to 
metamorphofe theni ; if you had aimed at 
their exaltation or embellifhment, by the 
happy influence of a moderate liberty, inftead 
of giving them, by abfolute independence, a 
character favage and fevere ; if you had recol- 
Ipded that it is a vain attempt to leap over 
twenty centuries, and to tranfport, in a circle 
ef one little year, a modern ^nation into the 
forum of ancient Rome, and that, in fo rapid 
a courfe, all thofe who tried the experiment 
would infallibly perifli in the attempt? But 
fiippoiing we were to fucceed, how ridiculous 
a figure fhould we make, in the midfl of 
oepublican ferenity, with our Uixury and 
corruption, our riches and poverty, the im- 

O 3 pcrioufneifi 
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perioufnefs of the former, the impatieiice of 
the latter, and the empty parade and tefhi&ry 
of both ? Every people has virtues that are 
properly its own, virtues agreeable to its 
fituation, appropriate to the period of hiftory 
in which it is placed : other virtues than theie 
it can neither obtain nor preferve ; and it if 
the moft impotent anachronifm to wifh to 
adopt a fimple and primitive conftitution to a 
nation whofe manners and character are al- 
ready fixed. 

What a magnificent fpe6bu:le would not 
France have exhibited, if her inhabitants, 
already diflinguifhed in Europe for genius, 
talents, induflry, literature, fociability, courage 
4nd military ardour, had added to thefe pre- 
dominant attributes, that vigour and flability 
of principle, which fpring out of a free 
government; that general difTcmination of 
knowledge, the necefTary refult of a people's 
participating in tlie inflitution of laws ; that 
elevation of thought, that dignity of charadler, 

formed 
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fbrmec) amklft great and interefting events 1 
To realize this picture we have only to join 
to the brilliant qualities of the French nation^ 
aU that is moft excellent in the free charader 
of the Englifli ; .and it is impoflible for the 
imagination to go farther without being be-* 
wildered. This mixture of the focial fpirit, 
and the moral and political genius of two 
people, who had each, in different ways, 
arrived at celebrity and glory, would doiibtkfs 
have conflituted a beautiful aflbciation. Alas ! 
it was my delightful revery, it was my fccret 
hope; but I have feen the fplendid vifion 
efcapc, I have feen my fond expedtation 
blailed. Our legiflators have rejeded a per- 
fbdion, a felicity, to which we might reafon^ 
ably have afpired ; they have thrown all fen- 
^timents and all principles into confufion; 
they aiiiled at liberty that had no model, and 
they have produced a difbrder that has no 
example ; they have conftruded a fyilem of 
government in which all is declamatory and 

O 4 exaggerated. 
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exaggerated, and they had no method of nii^ 
ing.themfelves to its level but that of turgidit^ 
and emphafis; they have imported virtuei 
from Sparta and fr^n Rome ; they have can* 
vailed and talked them aU i. but not on^ of 
them could fuit either the men or the iitua* 
tion. In fine, after having drawn up a philo- 
fophical conftitution, which, as it outran aU 
realities, fet confutation at defiance, they hav« 
conunanded the nature of things to confonn 
to it, manners to obey, opinion to fubmit, 
and reafbn to furrender; like other herefi- 
archs, they have diftributed virtue and vice, 
merit and demerit, according to the opinion 
that was entertained of their doi^rine ; and 
the Mahomets perpetually cried out^ lon^ 
before their Saids had learned the lefTon, tie 
conjlitutioti^ prof perky to the conjiltution^ nothing 
but the conjiitution . 

From hence they proceeded to extirpate, 
under the name of prejudicts, all ideas that 
threatened to refill in any refpe<5t the univerfid 

innovation. 
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innovation. In the very firft inftance theyr 
laughed at honour^ treated it as an old- wives 
tale> that could not flourifh, nay that could 
not even exift in the neighbourhood of civic 
virtues. It would have been well to have 
tried thefe virtues^ to have given them a £ur 
and calm experiment, before they undertook 
to difarm and extinguifh a fentimenti the 
delicacy of which has often fupplied the de- 
fe<5ts of moral truth, the energy of which has 
produced the fublimeft virtues ; a fentiment 
that fo well accorded with tlie French cha-i 

« 

rafter, and difplayed itfelf in every page of 
their hiftory. Virtue is not in the nature of 
a tontine flock, one does not gain by the 
e;ctin6tion of its rivals : honour, brilliant and 
illuftrious, honour, the parent of innumerable 
»(5ts of heroifm, deferved to be treated with a 
jufter refpedt, and a republic, yet in the egg, 
had no right to employ againft it the rigours 
of the oftracifm. 

We have not too many props to our au)ral 

fyftem. 
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i^ftem. HoHOfH- is a nccdiaiy fapport to 
probity, modcfty to chaiiity, politene(s to 
benevolence ; and never has it before been at* 
tempted, nnder any government to bring into 
£fcredit the afiiftant virtues : but fuch is the 
blindneis o( our new political inftrudors, that 
dicy believe, in their hearts, the whole world 
h to be governed by liberty and equality. 

In the mean time, among the various in- 
novations of the day, the mod fatal perhaps 
to our charafter, is the contempt that ii 
affefted for every idea of lenity and compaf- 
fion. I have already fliown that a numerous 
aflcmbly, afluming to itfelf not only Icgilla- 
tion, but the reins of government^ would be 
trndcr the neccflity of reforting continually to 
punifhments. It can employ none but abfolute 
and general means, its mafs not admitting of 
4ny flexible movement. In vain does it pre^- 
tend to prevent the commiflion of moral evil: 
as Icgiflator it can do fomcthing of this, but 
IS adminiftrator, its progrefs is always too flow 

and 
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and faeavy» and it is capable only of feveri^i 
not of providence. Meanwhile the principal 
merit and duty of government is preventioii i 
is by wife precaution to fuperfede the necefli^ 
of punifhment ; is to^be juft to human frailty^ 
befote it makes the hand of rigour felt. 

Legiflative bodies, even were they com-* 
petent to the tafk, would conceive, the maje(fy 
of the law to be degraded by the employ* 
ment of indirect means to captivate obedience: 
and this confideration alone is fufScient to 
prove that adminiftration would be improperly 
placed in their hands. We have been per-* 
fuaded» befide^ by certain democratical writers^ 
^at harfhnefs of manners is the , charader-* 
lilic of political liberty, and this harlhnels we 
have been careful to ailume ; refembling in 
our eagernefs to be republicans, M. Jourdain, 
who, delirous of becoming a gentleman, alked 
his tailor, how a man of quality ought to be 
drellcd. 

I am anxious to afcribe the new manners of 
2 the 
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Ac French to a temporary wandering of the 
mind; for when it is otherwife, when a 
hardnefs of charadter derives its fource from 
the hearty the cafe is hopelefs. This hardnefs 
of character is favoured by the conftitution; 
which perpetually obliges us to pay our court 
to the people and to do homage to their 
omnipotence ; for unfortunate as is the con« 
dition of the mafs of mankind, they alwajrs 
derive a fecret gratification' from the humilia* 
lion of others and the infliction of feverities ; 
and this gratification is augmented in the 
prefent inftance by the fentiment of their 
independence. It is the confHtution which 
has produced at once the excefles we have 
witnefled and the indifference with which the 
report of thofe cxcefTes has been heard. It is 
the conftitution which gives double boldnefs 
to the daring, intimidates the weak, and feems 
to blend the fentiments of liberty with the 
moft odious praftices of tyranny. An en- 
lightened nation, a nation of the eighteenth 

century. 
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centmy» cannot be condufted by decrees of 
accufation and the perpetual menace of piinifh* 
ment. It was neceflary at leaft to prevent or 
to moderate the hatreds and averfions of man- 
kind ; It was neceflaiy, by a wile and gentle 
proceeding, to conciliate jarring interefls* 
Social order is compounded of fixed ideas and 
accommodating ideas ; the firft difplay them** 
fclves in theory, the fecond are unknown 
except by experiment ; but the leffons they 
teach are comprifcd in our A'ftcm of prolcrip-- 
tions, or adopted as motives of accufiitioi> 
before the high court of vanity and pride. 

Gentlencfs and fuavitv of manners, the- 
infeparablc companions of indulgence and 
lenit}', have other affinities not Icfs remarkable; 
and compofed of various ingredients, are more 
intimately conne<5led than \^•e are apt to ima- 
gine with forms of language. We owe to 
the moft fine and delicate impreflions a portion 
of our fentiments and even of our ideas. Often 
while the mind is occupied in reafoning, n'e 
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axe carried zWzy captive by the imagmatioiL 
Placed at the exterior of our ipiritual oature^ 
and having the firft communication with our 
ienfes, it takes us £> at unawares, it ezerci&0 
over us fb rapid an authority, that fcarcely 
have we time to defend our&lves. Thus, 
when the language of a nation, when its ha- 
bitual expreffions become ftern and auftere, 
the chara&er of the people will partake of 
the fame lavage nature; and as the lyre of 
Orpheus animated the rocks and rendered them 
ieniible, the language of the times, by a con- 
trary cSe&p hardens our hearts and petrifies 
our feelings. Any one would fuppofe whole 
centuries had elapfed between the polifhed age 
of France, and the prefent period ; and I find 
a confiderable analogy in the falhionable 
eloquence to the fafhionable politics. It has 
neither meafure nor harmony; it iets no 
bounds to its liberty ; it pays no attention to 
decorum; it aims at energy in the wrong 
.place ; its cnthufiaTm is artificial ; its boldneis 

the 
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the didate of the head and not of the heart ; 
it is agitated without at^n ; emphatical with- 
.out dignity ; didafiic without peripicuity ; 
monotonous without unity ; it is extravagsmt 
in all its parts, and lifelds and unmeaning as 
a whole* 

I quit diis compariibn to make anpdier 
ohfervation upon our new-£uigled languggc^ 
an ohfervation which may be thought to bo^ 
long only to granHnarians, but which realljf 
indicates a modification of our moral charac^ 
ter. Every day we coin new verbs, altogether 
barbarous, and fubftitute them in the. Aead of 
fubftantives. Thus we fay, infiumcer^ utiUfer% 
txceptionner^ fricontjer^ fanatifer^ patriotifer^ 
fitttioner^ vitoter^ barmonier^ &c. This re- 
mark may be thought refined ; but it indkatei 
that we no longer f :el the neceility of a fweet 
and meafured didion ; for it is not by verbs, 
whofe (cnfe is alwap pofitivc, but by . the 
union of adje&ives to fubflantives, that ideas 
acquire comparifon, gradation and progre fs. 

IfhaU 
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I fhall be afked how the new French con« 
ftitution can, not influence our language, bitt 
have upon it an infenfible influence. I Infwer 
that exaggerated fentiments and a certain tone 
of fpeaking have a very intimate connexion ; 
that this tone of fpeaking is connefted with 
the defire of captivating popukr favour ; that 
this tone of fpeaking is connected with the 
multiplication of our ephemeron fcribblers 
and journalifls ; that this tone of fpeaking is 
conned:ed with the growth of oratorical vanity 
that infeAs all forts of men ; in fine, that this 
tone of fpeaking has a very intimate reference 
to the real fituation of the people. 

Tafle is no longer neceflary, when defer- 
ence of every fort is banifhed, when all 
difUnflions are trampled upon, all ideas and 
principles confounded ; when there is but one 
thought exifting through a whole country, 
and when, by an abfurd enthufiafm, that 
thought is fuppofed to have univcrfal applica- 
tion and all-fufficiency. 

Taflc 
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Taftc is no longer neceflary, when the 
people are become the folc mafter, and when 
the groflcft incenfe does not fail to gratify this 
new made god. 

Tafle is no longer necefTary, when the em- 
pire of opinion is under the guidance of im« 
paflioned writers, and corrupt inflrudtors, of 
thofe new fhcpherds who defire not to lead 
their flocks to the flowery vallies and the 
verdant meadows, but to precipitate them 
from torrents and precipices, imbuing them 
with the fpirit of demons and hurrying them 
along with incantations and enchantments. 

In fine, tafle is no longer neceflary, and 
every day muft prevert it more, when every 
one is fmitten with the defire of writing and 
fpeaking, and in the midfl of this univerfal 
rivalfhip each endeavours to furpafs his neigh- 
bour in a rugged force of expreflion and a 
(avage ftrikingnefs of imager}'. 

I fear having dwelled too long upon a fub- 
je€t that will appear perhaps infignificant, in 

Vol. II. P the 
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the iituation in which I have introduced it. 
But a fccret fentiment has impelled me. I 
turned a melancholy eye to thofe brilliant 
periods when the divine eloquence of Racine 
and Fenelon, when the celebrity of fo many 
odier writers, worthy of bemg their rivals, 
gave fplendor to their country, and (lamped 
with the feal cf their genius the glory of the 
French name. I reverted to thofe enviable 
days, when the moft harmonious of all lan- 
guages fcrved to convey the pureft fentiments 
and mofl fublime ideas to the foul. A multi* 
tude of unexampled produfiions, the triumph 
of the hun:an n:i:id, had rendered it the lan- 
guage cf all Europe. What will it become when 
it fhall have paiTed the forges of our modem 
Cyclops and been fliaped anew on their terri- 
ble anviji ! It's fole employment will be to 
exprcfs the chaos and combat of all the elc- 
aients. 

The moral lubject which I have treated in 

this chapter, enlarges upon me as I proceed, 
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and I might make a great work of it by itfelf : 
but I muft conclude, and muft therefore dif- 
mife a variety of oblervations that could not 
fail to be interefting, if fertility of reflexion 
could ever be interelling, when |^n have no 
defire fo great as to get forward in their jour- 
ney. I cannot however avoid adding one 
refleftion more on the immoral effect of the 
French conditution. Hitherto it has been 
obliged to be fupported by rigorous means, 
and by committees of refearch and committees 
of fafety. A myfterious inquilition has been 
the confequence ; encouragement has been 
given to informers and fpics, letters have been 
intercepted, and other meanneflcs pradifed of 
a fimilar nature, all contrary to the laws and 
to the principles of morality. This condudl 
has been juftiiied by the fuppofition, that 
party fpirit rendered fuch precautions necef- 
fkry. But is this party fpirit likely to ceafe, 
when a coniiderable part of the nation are 
diflatished with the conftitution ? And with 

P 2 what 
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what feelings are we to regard the dreadful 
necefHty of confidmg -the maintenance of a 
political fjrftem to a fpirit of inquifition and 
intrigue ? Every thing appears to be lawful, 
when the ljM»dative body itfelf has deliberate 
recourse to di(honefty. The confequences of 
fuch an example cannot £iil to be infinite. 

The pureft atmofphere fhould ever encom- 
pafs the iandluary of the laws. When we 
direct towards it our regards^ we ought to feel 
ourfelves attraded by an unknown influence, 
by a fort of moral beauty^ to which our opi* 
nions fhould fubmit without reflraint. When 
we approach this fanftuary, we ought to ex- 
perience as it were a new hearty and to become 
more deeply imprefTed with that love of vir- 
tue, without which fociety can never be a 
blcffing. What gratitude would not have 
been due to the legillators of a great people, 
if, while employing their tlioughts on thofe 
political interefts which divide nations, they 
had fhown themfelves the preceptors of that 

morality 
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mondity which unites them; if inftead of 
making themielves the fervants of the multi« 
tude» they had become its guides and inftruc- 
tors ; if inftead of feconding its tyrannical 
will, they had aflembled with fortitude round 
the ftandard of reafon and juftice ; if, inftead 
of perpetually reminding themiel\*es that they 
muft afliune an impofing attitude, they had 
placed their greatnefs in their fimplicity, and 
if inftead o[ running themielves out of breath 
to catch the frolic fame, they had waited tifi 
ibe came within their reach or aj^xnnted her 
a oaeecing in th« tempk of Truth. 
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CHAPTER XII. 

' CONTINUATION OF THE SAME SUBJECT. 

A HERE is a moral efFed of the French 
conAitution that has been conftantly preient to 
my thoughts and excited the moft heartfelt 
fenfation, but the difcuifion of which I have 
purpofely avoided blending with the mifcel- 
laneous refledions of the preceding chapter. 
The fubjed I was there handling, demanded, 
on account of the variety of its relations, a 
variable ftyle ; but there is only one ftyle, and 
that of the moft refpedlful fort, that can ac- 
cord with the grave fentiments and important 
confiderations which I am now about to fug- 
geft. 

One might have fuppofed that our legifla- 
tors, while they weakened the authority of 
government and fapped all the foundations of 
public order, would have taken the greater 

care 
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care to preferve the afcendency of religious 
opinions, an afcendency fufficient of itfelf to 
maintain the focial fyftem in harmony. But 
religion had long found a rival and an enemy 
in that imperious philofophy, ambitious of 
having all the honours to itfelf of inftrufting 
and governing us, and which ftDl retains the 
fame pride amidft the ruins which furround 
us, amidil thole devaluations which cannot but 
remind it of the exploits of its blind feftaries 
and the glorious feats of its numerous militia. 
Every day, by the adlive interpolition of thefe 
miffionories, fome link of the moral chain is 
broken, and we are reduced to the neceffity 
of \^'aiting patiently the operation of an uni- 
verlal fyftem, which is once more to begin 
afrefti the education of the human (pecies. 

The national affembly has obferved the fame 
conduct relative to religion, which it obferved 
towards the executive power and the royal dig- 
nity. It declared the executive power to veft in 
the chief magillrate, but it negledled to grant to 

P 4 the 
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the dcpofitary of that power the requifite 
means for enforcing obedience. It decreed 
the French government to be monarchical* 
and it flripped royalty of all the attributes that 
conflitutes its efTence and utility. In like man« 
mer public worfhip was confidered as in the 
firfl: rank of national fundtions, but inftead of 
cultivating in the minds of the people a be« 
coming refpeft for this worfhip and the fub^ 
lime ideas that are connedted with it, it has 
tolerated a contempt both of religion and 
morality ; it has countenanced and applauded 
fpcechcs in which this contempt was unblufh- 
ingly difplayed; it has imagined that, after 
having compofed for France a philofophical 
government, it had entered into league with 
every daring fpirit, and was bound to treat with 
difdain all common opinions *. In fine, the 

* In a French newfpapcr, that has invariably gi^pn 
a favourable account of the debates of the national af- 
fembly, I have read the following paflage. ** It is im- 
** poffible," obferved M***, *^ for a fociety to exift 
^* without an immutable and eternal fyftem of mora. 
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national aflembly, diverting its attention £rom 
the intimate union that fubfifts between re- 
fped for religion and deference to its mini- 
flers> has introduced an intefUne war into the 
the church ; it has fet confcience and interefl 
at variance ; and loading with the mofl op- 
probrious epithets fuch ecclefiaftics as were 
wicked enough to be governed by their in- 
ward convidlions, has rendered them the 
obje6i!t of popular outrage. Morality and 
decency, however, the boundaries eilablifhed 
by religion, once broken down, the difbance is 
fliort to the laft ftage of diforder ; and pre- 
fently will be brought to the teft that cate- 
chilm, purely political, to which, on the pe- 
rilous faith of certain fpeculative charafters, 
we are anxious to confide the inftrudlion of 
the human race. Such is the fubftitute we 
are to receive for religion, fuch the laft blcf- 

" lity (loud and repeated burfls of laughter).** Afoni- 
tatr, 15 NcvemhcTf 1751. — We have here ao abftra<^ of 
the fpirit of the times. I have fcledlcd the paflage fron 
a tbou&uid otbcrsy which all Europe has remarked. 

2 fing 
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fing which our prefent (ages have in rcfcrvc 
for us. Philofophers of yefterday, children 
of prefumptionj we (hall (ee what will be the 
effed: of your reafonings on the mafs of the 
people ; we (hall fee how you will contrive, 
in the midfl of its unfortunate condition, to 
reconcile its intereft with the refpeA due tD 
juftice ; we (hall fee by what means it w31 be 
made to underiland your incomprehenfible jar- 
gon; we fhall fee how you will create 
leifure for thofe to con your frigid leflbns, who, 
from the earliefl acquifition of phy fical flrength, 
are obliged to have recourfe to labour for their 
fubfiftcnce. But you tell us, there will be 
no fuch clafs of citizens ; indigence is the 
work of defpotifm ; and under the reign of 
liberty it will ceafe to exifl. Deceivers as 
you are, to talk in this manner, when you 
well know that indigence depends on other 
circumflances, drcumflances which in the 
order of fociety are not to be furmounted. Or 
if you are uninformed of this £id, which may 

pofEblc 
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poflible be the cafe, defcend from the chair of 
inftruCbion, quit that lofty fituation in which 
your ignorance forbids you to remain. I have 
frequently explained thefe laws of focial or- 
der, but it may be well to take a retrofped: 
of the fubjedt, fince complex principles, and 
fuch in particular as are not to be expreiled 
by iimple terms, have need of long cultiva- 
tion, in order to be deeply imprefled on 
the memory and rooted in the mind. And 
yet, would one believe it, it is by fuch ab- 
ftraft ideas as thefe, which the teachers them- 
felves are unable to retain, that the people are 
to be educated and their morals to be formed. 
Let me then repeat, fince it be neceflary, 
what I have already (aid. Indigence, as a 
feature of the focial fyftem, derives from the 
laws df property, thofe laws which are eflen- 
tial to public order, which gave birth to fb* 
ciety itfelf, and which are the fruitful oc- 
cafions of calling into aft every fpecies of in- 
duflry. Yet whatever may be the advantages 

of 
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of property, it is from hence, in the midft of 
the fluduation of this fpecies of benefit, that 
we are to deduce the exigence of two diftiod 
dafTes of mankind ; the one mafters of the 
fruits of the earth, the other whofe fble office 
is to fecond by its labour the annual renova- 
tion afthofe fruits, or to exercife its ingenuity 
in the generation of objedls of luxury, to be 
exchanged for the fupcrfluity of provifions of 
which the rich are poflcfled. This fort of 
barter and exchange is that to which the fo* 
cial machine is indebted for its motions, while 
the laws of juftice prevent thefe motions from 
degenerating into quarrels, confufion and wan 
One of the inevitable confcquences of this 
relation between the two claffes of mankind 
is, that in the midft of this unlimited com- 
merce of labour and fubfiftence, of neceflarie* 
and pleafures, there is a perpetual ftrugglc 
between the parties ; but as they are of un- 
equal force, the one is invariably obliged to 
fubmit to conditions impofed by the other. 

The 
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The conveniences which the land owners de- 
rive fron the induftry of their unfortunate 
neighbours, appear to them of no lefs value 
than the foil that is their undifputed right ; 
but from the urgency of wants of the poor, 
the rich are able to fix tlie price of labour^ 
and provided that price be adequate to the 
daily demands of a frugal fubliftence, there is 
nothing to be feared in the way of regular and 
formal infurredtion. 

It is not then the defpotifm of government, 
it is the operation of property, that reduces 
the lot of the mofs of mankind to mere necef- 
iaries. This law is almofl equally valid under 
every different kind of political authority. 
Every where the wages of thofe workmen, 
whofe fkill does not require any previous edu- 
cation, are paid pretty nearly at the fame rate. 
The little varieties to which this rule is ex- 
pofed, only ferve to confirm the rule ; fince 
thefe varieties direftly depend upon the com- 
mercial value of productions, or upon the 

number 
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number of articles ranked among neceflarie^^ 
which perpetually fludhiate according to habits 
and climates. Happily for us the empire of 
property does not conftitute the meafure of 
happinefs. Nature, our wife and prudent di- 
TcGtor has placed under the limits of no au- 
thority her mod precious benefits, and to this 
fpecies of wealth the poor are not lefs likely 
to fucceed than the rich. Add to this that 
both enjoy the advantages of order and fecu- 
rity, the one in connexion with an honeft 
indufby, the other in the midfl: of all the 
anxieties that arc generated by want of occu- 
pation. 

Meanwhile what is the refult of thefe prin- 
ciples inherent in the very nature of fociety ? 
what is the refult of the rights of property, 
of thofe rights upon which the fmallefl in- 
fiingement cannot be made, without throwing 
the ftate into confufion, of thofe rights which 
k would be neccfiary to eflablilTi anew the 
VPJ infiant after their deflruclion had taken 

place? 
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j)lace ? This great truth is the inevitable rc- 
fulty that it is out of the power of legiflators^ 
and more efpecially legiflators of an extenfivc 
and populous kingdom, to contrive for the 
multitude fufficient leifure to acquire regular 
knowledge ; and that therefore all inftruftions 
which are purely political » all inftrudlions 
founded on abflraA ideas, will eternally fail 
in attaching a whole people to the du- 
ties of morality. Nor can there be a 
ftronger proof of blindnefs than to entertain 
fuch a hope. Let us then prefcrve with (a- 
cred care the ineftimable advantage of reli- 
gious opinions, and confider them as the 
ftrongeft tie of focial order. They are en- 
compalTed by whatever can ftrike tlie imagi-> 
nation ; and, as fimple in tlieir influence on 
the human heart, as infinite in their alliances 
with the underflanding, they aflbrt with our 
infancy and our maturity, with our weaknefs 
and our llrength, with our habitual ideas and 
our moil elevated refledions. Political and 

civil 
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tivil laws reach us only in the detached por- 
tions of our lives ; and efpecially where foli- 
tudc conunences, when the firft fhadcs of 
night cover our aftions from human view, 
their empire is at an end. Thus circum- 
flancedj the man who is uninfluenced by reli- 
gious morality has no other motive than intc- 
reft, no other law than perfonal gratification : 
but religion is a compound of more fubdle 
particles^ and cannot thus be flopped in its 
influence. Religion is never more powerful 
never more impreflive, than when it rufhes 
upon our mind in the midfl of our private me- 
ditations and our mofl inacceffible retreats. 
What can be more arrogant then, in the legif- 
lators of a flate, than to fuppofe that the con- 
trivances of their genius fhall be omnipotent, 
that order and happinefs can flow from the 
Angle efforts of their wifdom ! No ; there is 
no human fcience that will ever equal in fub- 
lime energy one fingle moral idea, appropriat- 
ed to that being who has been fearfully and 
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Wonderfully made, to that being who is comi 
pounded of reafon, imagination, foreboding 
and hope, and all that is mofl wonderful in 
the wonders of the univerfe. Of all moral 
ideas, however, that is unqueftionably the 
moft magnificent and fublime which religion 
implants in the human breaft, which takes 
pofleflion of us from the firft dawn of reaforV 
and follows us through every ftage of exiftence 
as our comforter and our guide. Great indeed 
is this idea beyond the imagination to con- 
ceive ; an idea the impreflion of which is kept 
alive and ftrengthened by the contemplation of 
the univerfe, an idea that infpires us in prof- 
pcrity with the fweeteft emotion, and calms 
' us in adverfity by affording us a glimpfe of the 
funfhinc of a fine day, through the thick 
fhades of death ; an idea equally aufpicious 
to focial order and the happinefs of man ; 
equally applicable to our external relations and 
our intuitive fentiments ; reftraining us in the 
ebullition of our paflions, and relieving us iti 
Vol. U. CL ^^^« 
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the languors of melanclioly; rendering Of 
fevere towards ourfelves^ and indulgent to^ 
wards others; exadt in the performance of 
our duties, and moderate in the exercife of 
our rights ; equally accommodated to motkm 
and to reft, to the buftie of the world and the 
ililnefs of folitude, to the charms of hope and 
the ferioufncfs of rctrofped. This univeiial 
application of one idea and of one {entiment 
to all our concerns^ is the mofi remarkable 
feature of the religious morality. How many 
ether features, not kfs inportant, would it be 
my bufinefs to defcribe, if I had not already 
written upon this majeftic fubjedt, at a time 
when the dangerous progrefs of a prefumptu* 
ous philofophy had excited my alarms. Alas ! 
who could have fuppofcd that the period 
would arrive when legiflators themfelves 
would manifefl an indifference for opinions 
eflential to the maintenance of focial harmony ^ 
Who could have fuppofed that the period 
would arrive when, amidft our fins of ingra- 
titude. 
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titude, fbrgetfulnefs of the political bleflings of 
religion would occupy the firft rank ? Who 
could have fuppofed that the period would ar- 
rive when the rulers of a great nation would 
debate, whether they ought not to abandon 
public worfhip to the caprices of liberty, and 
whether the era of the moft intolerable licenie 
might not be made choice of to deprive mo« 
nlity of its firmeft fupport ? Ye worihippers 
t}f new opinions, ye illuftrious champions of 
philofophy, where will you flop? and what 
iuturity are you preparing for us, as a (equel to 
the exceflcs of which at prcfent we are wit- 
Defies ? You would prove by abftra^t reafon- 
ings the intimate connexion of private with 
public intereft ; and yet the former was never 
ib ardently purfued, the latter was never fo 
difierently interpreted. What will become of 
us with no other fafeguard than your infiruc* 
tions ? Obferve the confufion that prevails, 
look at the tumult and chaos which the licen- 
tious overthrow of political principles has oc- 
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cafioned, and judge whether religion was ever 
more neceflary! At length be pacified, and 
leave us in polleflion of ibmething appertain- 
ing to the part. You will be fufficiently ce- 
lebrated for what you have already done, if 
the genius of deftrudlion open the gate to die 
Temple of Memory. Do not then facri&c 
our only remaining blefling to your renown; 
but be contented with the confpicuous fitua* 
tion which you think you have fecured to 
yourfclves. 

Alas ! had thefe legiflators been lefs covct- 
oas of glory, or had they made a better choice 
of it, a tranquil and profperous day would 
now flied on us its benign influence, and our 
tears would have been lefs abundant ! 

** Hcureux fi j'avois pu, pour prix dc mcs travaux, 
** En Chretiens vcrtcux changcz tousces Hcros ; 
** Mais, qui pcut arrcter Tabus dc la vicloirc ? 
** Lcur cruautcs, mon hh, ont obfcurci Icur gloirc ; 
** Et j*ai picure fouvent fur ces trifles valnqucurs, 
" Que Ic cicl fit fi grands, fans Ics rcndrc mcillcurs." 

V0LTAII.E. 

Mean- 
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Meanwhile I am ftill not without hope that 
religious opinions, fo indifpenlible and fo con- 
Iblatory, will efcape the deftrudlive pruning 
knife; will retain their afendency in the midft 
of thofe ruins of all kinds that are heaped to- 
gether, notwithftanding every effort to the 
contrary ; and that the fame power which be- 
llowed, will prote<Sl and preferve them. Pre- 
emption itfclf, while it mifleads us, will in- 
fpire us with falutary leiTons. We (hall fee 
that patriotifm, the motive from which every 
thing is at preiept expeiSted, is not ftrong 
enough to bind together fo many jarring inte- 
refts. I fpeak of patriotifm in all its purity, 
fuch as it exifts in the heart of a great num- 
ber of French citizens : ifor to you who pro- 
nounce this name with enthufiafm, that, by 
gcneralifing your fentiments, you may diipenfc 
3rourfelves from the pradlico of every private 
virtue ; -to you who are fuddenly fmitten with 
the love of your countr}% after having never 
loved any thing through the whole courfe of 

0^3 y^^^ 
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your lives ; to you who are now fo unalterably 
united to the good or ill fortune of twenty -fix 
millions of men, after having never though 
of an intereft beyond your own, — to yoa 
I have nothing to fay. It is not eaiy t« 
believe that your affedionsand your fenti- 
ments are all centred in your country, merdjjf 
becaufe you \yere bora within the circumfe* 
rence of this vail kingdom, at the fame time 
that, furrounded with the rays of that great lu« 
minary the fun, admitted to behold the won- 
ders of nature, and gracioufly allowed to par- 
take of her bounties, you fcarcely ever think 
of that country of the true fage, of which the 
vaults of heaven form the circumference. Can 
we refrain from afking you by what fingular 
perverfenefs you feel yourfelves thus pervaded 
with a refpedl for a boundary of conventions 
an ideal line, while your philofophy teaches 
you to overturn the barriers of nature^ and to 
convert the adorable contrivances of its great 
author into the frigid produdions of an eternal 

and 
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«nd uniform vegetation ? Your patriotifm s 
a banner which you oftentatioufly difplay in 
onkr to draw around yon all thofe whom you 
are deiirous of governing ; a fignal by which 
to move at your will the pailions of the mul* 
titude. It is by means of this falfe patriotiun 
fhsLt you can hate and perfecute^ with frigid 
compofure^ thofe vsiho differ from you in 
opinion. It is by means of this patriotiim tha^ 
you can transform the £ivagenefs of your tem- 
pers and your rude and unaccommodating hu- 
mours into civic virtues. It is by means of 
this patriotifm that you can vindicate accufa- 
tions the moft chimerical9 or defend prin- 
ciples the mod unjuft and a<5tions the moil 
atrocious. It is by means of this patriotifm 
that you can overlook the infults offered to 
thofe pious nuns who confume their lives iu 
charitable facriiices, and can hold out a friend- 
ly hand to the murderers of Avignon, chaunt- 
ing their canticles on the borders of the 
abyfs into which they had thrown^ piecemeal, 

0^4 the 
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the palpitating limbs of the mofi innocent 
vidtims. Thus it is by one and the lame prin- 
ciple, one and the fame fentiment, that you 
convert into crimes agaiaft the ilate, the 
moft trivial offences, and look with an ap- 
proving eye upon the moft inhuman villainies. 
In fine, it is by means of this falfe patriotifm 
that you can be every thing and nothing. It 
refcmbles the creed of Spinofa and reminds us 
of the God of that celebrated atheift, which 
was a reprefentation of all exifting things> 
without exifting any where itfelf ; which was 
at once both the heaven and the earth, the 
angel and the ferpent, the inanimate tree and 
the furious tyger ; and which, pofleffing nei- 
ther centre, nor perfection, nor determined 
attributes, appeared an ignis fatuus of the 
imagination, the illufion of a bewildered mind, 
a mind ambitious of preferving a word, the 
fenfe cf which was deftroyed by all the ex- 
planations and definitions that were attempted 
tj be given of it, 

CHAP, 
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CHAPTER :MI 

fVky has the Natknal Ajjembly hen unable to form 

a £00 J ConjUtution ? 

A HERE are fo many corrcfpondenccs be- 
tween men and their works, lb manv affinities 
between the circumiVances in which they arc 
placed and the relult of their actions, that in 
ftudying the legiflator after having examined 
his fvftem, our attention is ftill employed upon 
the liime obieft. This truth applies with 
Hill greater force to the founders of a new 

■ 

Ibcial order ; and it is not immethodical to 
conlider what were their means after having 
invert iga ted their labours. A political con- 
ftitution is a kind of moral abyfs or region, if 
I may fo exprefs myfelf, into which fo few 
piinds are able to penetrate, that wc ought to 

judge 
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judge of the wifdom of this conftitution, as 
we appreciate the recitals of diftant travellers, 
by examining at once both the true and the 
probable. 

I fhall firft direft my attention to one of 
the principal caufes of the faults committed 
by the national afTembly ; I mean the pailion 
it difplayed, at fo early a period, for coqwnen- 
dation and applaufe. This pafCon, when it 
exifts in all its vigour, mufl neceilarily lead 
aftray the legiflators of a ftate, fince it will give 
them a diftafte for wifdom the fruits of which 
are of flow growth ; and by infpiring them 
with an ambition to pleafe, will render them 
the flaves of popular opinions, opinions, which, 
in contradiftindtion to all others, vary every 
day, becaufe they are at the mercy of every 
prejudice and every impulfe. In fine, the 
love of applaufe, when it acquires a complete 
afcendency over a numerous aflembly, prefents 
to every eye a fortune that has no limits, a 
fortune divifible into a thoufand parts, and the 

conqucfl 
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conqueft of which being jealoufly difputed by 
each individual, a petty fpirit of rivalOiip 
takes place of that unity of intereft, which i$ 
alone capable of giving firmnefs to the fteps 
of a legiilator, and direi^ing him in the way 
of true glory* 

M eanwhile, to what lengths have not the 
effeds of this paflion been extended ! But in 
France, vanity is an indigenous plant, and 
every where finds a favourable foil. Envy 
and jealoufy alio ipring up by its fide, and 
becoming infeparable, they unite in difiiifing 
^eir infalubrious vapours. 

Could one have fuppofed it poflible ! The 
firft painful fenfation which the national af- 
fembly experienced, was occafioned by the 
idea that the monarch had afTumed too large 
a (hare in the reftoration of public happineis. 
It was he indeed, who, when in the full en- 
joyment of liberty, and by a generous facrifice 
at leaft of his rights, if not of his power, had 
made a folemn declaration that in future all 

laws 
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laws fhould be the work of the national re« 
prefentatives ; that none (hould be valid which 
had not their approbation; no burthen be 
impofed without their confent. It was he 
who fubmitted alfo to their determination the 
meafure and diflribution of public expences, 
witliout excepting from this general rule, even 
the revenues deftined to the fupport of the 
royal dignity. It was he who recommended 
to them to confidcr by what means the liberty 
of the prefs could beft be reconciled with 
public order, and perfonal liberty moft effec- 
tually fecurcd againft every attempt of def. 
potifm. In fliort, it was he, the auguft de- 
pofitary of a power confecrated by the autho* 
rity of ages and the profperity of France, who 
voluntarily refigned into the hands of the 
reprelentativcs of the people, the glorious 
tafk of hereafter defending the happinefs of 
the nation againft the errors of government, 
and of adding to the luftre of the French 
name all the real enjoyments which arife from 

tho 
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the wifdom of laws and from political liberty. 
And it was not merely for a moment, it was 
not during his own reign only, that he invited 
the nation to the exercife of the nwft precious 
rights of fovereignty ; he was delirous that the 
throne (hould be for ever furrounded by the 
faithful interpreters of the wants of the people, 
and that, for the common good, an indiflolu- 
ble alliance fhould be formed between all wills 
and all authorities. At the view of fo noble a 
defign, at the afpe<5t of fo generous a conceffion 
on the part of the king, the national alicmbly, 
one would have fuppofed, touched by fuch 
an affemblage of virtues and benefits, would 
have celebrated them in drains of rapture ; 
and profccuting their fpirit, would have at- 
chieved, with tranquillity, with undoubting 
confidence, and under the mild aufpices of 
reafon, the work of public happinefs and the 
immortal monument of Gallic regeneration. 
Far however, from yielding to fo natural a 
fentiment, they were impatient to bury in a 

general 
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general fyflem of fubverfion every trace of the 
firft origin of French liberty; and at diis very 
Dxxnent every art is praftifed, every expedient 
employed to efiace the remembrance of it. 
A condud: fo very unexpeded excited in 
his majefly the mod painful feniations. When 
he came forward thus difintercfted]y» he felt 
himfelf difcouraged and repelled ; and he fre- 
quently found no alternative left him but to 
enjoy his beneficent intentions in the retire- 
ment of his thoughts and the fblitude of his 
confcience. It fbon became manifeft that die 
participation of the king in the great work 
of national refcx'm, the concurrence of his 
minifters and the co-operation of government, 
were £o many thorns to an afTembly, aiming 
above all things at celebrity, and intolerant as 
to every reputation but its own. Particularly 
it was remarked that thofe of its chiefs, 
novices to glory, and as yet having no experi* 
ence of its value, were on that account only 
the more eager to acquire this new coin, this 
2 brilliant 
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brilliant and fonorous money, which they 
flattered themfelves they could convert into 
every fpecics of enjoyment. The public per- 
ceived this ardent rivalfhip, and were careful 
to feed a difpofition, which, without any effort 
on their part, would bring them into power, 
and exalt them above the reprefentatives of 
the nation. An adion and reason were then 
eflablifhed between the candidates for glory 
and thoie who conceived themfelves to be the 
difpenfcrs of it ; and in obfcrving the anxiety 
of certain orators to captivate the tribunes, 
we might have fancied ourfelves in a levee 
room among Irourtiers, rather than in a coun-> 
cil of lawgivers. 

The flatterers of the people are made of the 
&me fluff as the flatterers of kings ; and the 
people, in one refpeft, are a mafter not di- 
fficult to ferve, fincc you arc not at the trou- 
ble, as in the cafe of certain defpots, not 
merely of humbly recommending yourfelf to 
their favour, but of carefully divining what it 

is 
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h that will pleafc them. There was no doabt 
that they would be pleafed with the humiliation 
of the powerful; and inftead of oppofing 
limits to this fentiment, inftead of tempering 
it with moderation and reafon, the afTembly 
were zealous in encouraging it and fubfcribed 
unreludtantly to all its exaggerations. In this 
lyftem of complaifance and carefles, they 
offered daily, as a holocauft, the great and 
their greatnefs, the rich and their riches, pro- 
perty and its pofleflbrs. But it was parti- 
cularly by the facrifice of minifters and of 
authority that they lignalized their courtcly. 
The opportunity was fingularly favourable; for 
while they fuffered it to be believed, that the 
fupreme power was yet living, and carefully 
concealed the certificate of its death, they 
could appear courageous at fmall expence, 
and for the firft time give to flattery the 
air of fortitude. In fine, by one ilep after an- 
other, always paying court to the opinion 
©f the moment, and endeavouring to en- 
hance 



hsKDCt their (lock of popularity9 they made a 
jeft of all thofe ideas to which royalty owed 
its veneration s they urged its fall ; they 
laughed at its fplendor; and pulling down, 
one after another, the achievements that 
graced its walls, threw them into the com- 
mon high-way, to make ijport for the un« 
thinking multitude. 

It mud however be obferved, in juiHce to 
.the men of fenfe by whom the aflembly was 
direded, that many of them, in the midft of 
all the appkufes they received, faw clearly 
enough the extreme to which they were hur- 
ried ; but they feared to be outdone by their 
neighbours : every ffaranger gueft in the court 
of the people bethought himfelf, as the moft 
obvious means of being remarked, of bidding 
a farther advance upon the au^on of popula- 
rity, or at lead of adding fome exaggeration 
to the lad definition of liberty. From hence 
there refulted a feries of flrutting fenti- 
ments, in the midft of which all truth was 
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confounded, and which rendered in a mannef 
the refearches of reafon fruitlefs. 

Now^ I afk, how from fuch a medly of 
real and of fpeculative fentiments, of ferioitf 
and of counterfeit ideas^ how, from this chaos 
of jealoufy, of rival(hip and of vanity, it was 
pofiible for a fyftem of government, with all 
its proportions, and in all its majefty, to arife? 

Meanwhile among thefe different vanities, 
of which I have given the outlines and expof- 
ed the danger, there was one of more exalted 
flature, and which, bearing the name of me- 
taphyfics, has contributed more than any other 
to perplexity and conflifion, Thofe who had 
talent or tafte for this fort of fcicnce, and vdio 
grieved for the fpeculative fbte in which it 
was retained, felt a fecret pleafure at the arri- 
val of the moment when it might be brought 
into pradlical ufe. No fooner did they |>er- 
ceive the firfl blow that was given to thecomeiN 
flone of the edifice, no fooner did they hear 
the crackings of the joifls and the rafters, than 

4 they 
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they were fcen to defcend from their clofets, 
with their compares, their rules and their 
fquares, with their crayons and their drawing 
paper, blelling, in their hearts, the chaos 
^hich afforded them an opportunity of fketch* 
ing the plan of a new world. Immediately 
all thofe who underftood the art and felt the 
vocation to deftroy, but who hefitated for the 
confequences, eagerly ranged themfclvcs under 
the direction of thefe architedts, who pro- 
mifed, upon the word of men of genius, to 
rebuild and reconftruft all that was over- 
thrown, Thefe two fets of men were united 
by a mutual interefl ; againft the former we 
have nothing to fay, they have fulfilled their 
mifTion ; the others only have yet to give an 
account of their fte wardship. 

Metaphyficians, who draw their figures in 
the fand, are eafily mifled by their own ima- 
gination. Nothing is fo captivating as the 
liberty of which they hold out to us the 
pidlure ; but they frequently experience the 

R 2 lot 
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lot of the unfortunate Ixlon ; they embraes 
the cloud inflead of the goddefs, and they art 
obliged, with him, to turn away their eyes 
from the monftrous fruit of their amours. 

A metaphyfical fpirit> and a fpirit of vani^, 
are not however the only ones, whole pernici- 
ous efFeds we have experienced ; there is a 
third frequently united to thefe two, and which 
has proved equally inaufpicious to the forma- 
tion of a good conftitution : I allude to the fpirit 
of exaggeration. Nothing more difficult than 
to flop onefelf, when we are fmitten with the 
love of admiration ; nor does any thing hint 
to us the neccflity of doing fo, when we have 
eftabliflied the field of our experiments in the 
land of abftradlions. The aflembly ftill far- 
ther put reality at a diftance, as foon as they 
created an indefinite fum of paper money : and 
I call upon the reader to remark here, among 
the many ill confequences of this meafure, 
one more fatal than the rcfl ; I mean the 
tendency it has diiplayed, by rendering admi- 
z niilratioa 
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luftration too eaiy, to convert government into 
a mere jeu d'efprit, and to make France like a 
chefs-board, a fcene in which, without obftacle» 
you can move the men wherever you pleafe. 
This convenience will no longer exift than 
there (hall be lands to anfwer to new creations 
of aflignats ; but thefe extraordinary means 
once exhaufted, real difficulties will again 
make their appearance ; unlefs, by a difloyalty 
that is without example, we facrificc the. 
entire fortune of the creditors of the ftate to 
our fpeculative ideas. 

It is not only io great confUtutional quef* 
tions, that the national affembly has mani- 
iefted a fpirit of exaggeration ; the fame feature 
is vifible in the majority of its legiflative dif* 
pofitions, which I could eafily prove had I 
time to difcufs Co immenfe a fubjedt. I have 
fjmetimes afked myfelf to what it is owing 
that a nation fo long celebrated for graceful- 
nefs, decorum and purity, in the arts, in elo- 
cution and in manners, has diiplayed To little 
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of thefe qualities in its new capacity of legif- 
lator: and the mofl favourable folution I 
could give was, that a free and eafy deport- 
ment were allied to a certain degree of confi- 
dence, and that this confidence the French 
had not yet acquired in a fcience, in which 
they were defirous of diftinguiftiing them- 
felves before their ftrength was at its maturity, 
and almofl before they had learned to move 
their feet. They were fearful alfo of lof- 
ing themfelves in their new career, they 
were fearful of going out of their depth. If 
they quitted for a moment the chain of rea- 
foning : but with this compafs, proper enough 
when we have to fleer a diredl courfe, wc 
fhall never arrive at thofe mifcellaneous and 
fcattered truths of which the fcience of moral 
man is compofed. Laftly, the deputies of the 
national afTembly, aflonifhed at the greatncfs 
of their miffion, rejedled fentiment as a com- 
mon idea, incompatible with their extraordi- 
nary dignity and their fupreme rank. It is 

fentimeflt 
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ientiment neverthelefs* and fentiment alone 
which can delineate the tranfitions and iliad- 
ings of ideas, conneded by fome point or 
other, with the weaknefles and palTions of 
mankind. 

. Having tlius explained the feveral forts of 
talent and difpofition which concurred in the 
great work of the French conftitution ; I fliall 
now call the reader's attention to fuch pofitive 
circumdances, as prevented the national af- 
fembly from acquitting themfelves with ho- 
nour in this memorable enterprize. 

One of the moft decifive, in my opinion, 
is the relblution they fo early formed of treat- 
ing all public aflairs indifcriminately in general 
aflemblies, thereby renouncing the plan they 
had fir ft adopted, of dividing themfelves into 
different committees for the examination of 
great political qucllions. This divifion was 
unneceflfary and improper in difcufTing objedts 
of legiflation ; but it was perfectly applicable 
to the work of the confutation ; a difference 

R 4 wliich 
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which it becomes me to explain. The fub« 
je£fc of a civil law, or law of adminiflratioii» 
has doubtlcfs a certain number of bearings, 
and dependencies ; but the circle is fufficientty 
limited to be within the comprehenfion of a 
numerous ailembly ; the multitude of rays 
therefore which, in this cafe, illumine a fingk 
point, fcrves but to exhibit it under all iti 
different afpeds, and it is fure of obtaining a 
full invefligation. With a political conilitu^ 
tion it is otherwife : a political conflitution is 
an unmcnfe work, composed of an infinite 
number of parts, the union of which ought 
to be confidered in all its harmonious propor* 
tions, if we would form a right judgment of 
it. The bufincls is lefs to difcovcr the cir- 
cumjacent ideas of each article, than to regard 
them as a whole, and to eflimate them by one 
and the fame fpirit, one and the fame interefl, 
one and the &me rule. It is neceflary, in 
examining and compofing a political code, 
that we fhould have continually in our view 

the 
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the firft, the laft and the intermediary thoughts 
to judge of the general efFedt : it is like a fkn 
mount, that muft be kept perfedtly extended 
and have all the parts of the drawing expofed 
to the fame light. 

The national affembly had indeed inftituted 
a committee of conftitution ; but this com« 
mittee made its report by piecemeal, frequent* 
ly at coniiderable intervals, and always in pre* 
fence of the whole legiflative body : and ac* 
cordingly as the afTembly was more or leis 
numerous ; according to the prevailing difpo* 
£tion, a difpoiition often determined by ex* 
terior movements ; in fine, accordingly as the 
principal fpeakers and leaders of parties found 
it neceflary to enhance their reputation with 
the people, declamations again (I the executive 
power, and the royal authority in general, 
were more or lefs animated. And thus did 
the fentiments of the moment alone prefide 
in the conflru6tion of a work deftined to laft 
for ages. The fame paflions, and others of a 

ftiU 
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ftni higher tone, difplayed themfclves alfi> at 
the period when the cbnftitution was reviled ; 
and this fecond labour has repaired but im* 
perfeSly the faults of the firft. Befides, it 
was now too late to think of correding the 
elementary principles of the conflitution : it 
was too late to guide opinion ; it had beea 
rendered independent of reafon, by being em- 
ployed as an hofHle force, and to place it un« 
der its former yoke was no longa pradlicabk* 
In fhort all the pailibns were in turmoil ; to 
Ipeak or aft with calmnefs was impoflible; 
and the afTembly were lefs than ever in a con-* 
dition to revoke the teftament ai irato, which 
now (erves us for conflitution and law. 

Thefe inconveniences and misfortimes would 
probably in a great meafure have been pre- 
vented, if the committee of conftitution, af- 
ter having finiflicd their work, had fubmitted 
it to the examination of the different fedUons 
of the aflembly. They would not then have 
had to calculate perpetually the opinion of 

the 
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the moment ; they would have ceafcd to watch 
with a jealous eye their daily crop of petty 
praife ; they would have feen every thing in 
its tRie place beneath a vaft horifon ; they 
would have adapted their fyftem to the com- 
prehcufivenefs of genius that was capable of 
cftimating it as a whole, and not to the narrow 
conceptions of men who were able to fee but 
a fmall part at a time. Divided into fedions, 
the aflembly would have been more unre* 
flrained in their opinions than it was pofUble 
they fhould be in deliberating, as they did, 
amidfl the tumultuous waves that inceflantly 
agitated them. They would have taken a 
large view of the conftitutional code, before 
they had chained themfelves down to its par* 
ticular articles. Thev would have heard thofe 
difcreet and modeft reafoners, who from weak- 
nefs of voice, prudential fears and the timi- 
dity of their charafter, weie ftruck dumb in 
the midft of an aflfemblv, where no man could 
figure but the hardy and the bold. In the 

lame 
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£une manner they would have fubtrafted £rcm 
perfonal contefb and vehement declamation, 
all that part which had no other ohjeSt than 
to make imprcflion upon a numerous audiencct 
and to gain a name in that petty record which 
is under the direction of the journalifts. All 
that vanity loft, reafon would have gained, and 
they would not have been able to overlook the 
cfTential vices of the ccnftitution. Each man 
would have enquired, without fearing to pafi 
for courtier or coward, what degree of power 
ought to be vefted in the royal authority, to 
maintain order and infure the activity of go-^ 
vemment in a kingdom like France. Each 
man would have aiked, what was executive 
power, without the neceflary prerogatives to 
iecure its afcendency ? what was a king, without 
the attributes eflential to his dignity, without 
gradations of rank, which ierve as the conne<ft« 
ingtie to opinion? in fine, every one would have 
been prompted to conlider, in all the cahmiefs of 
meditation, the various refle&ions which I have 
endeavoured to colkd and arrange in this work. 

The 
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The conduct of the Americans furnifhed a 
ibrt of model which I regret was not imitated^ 
and which I (hall here delineate. 

Each particular ftate of the continent no- 
minated delegates, who met at Philadelphia 
to compoie together the conftitution of the 
United States. Thefe delegates fhewed them* 
ielves more jealous of meriting, than impa- 
dent to enjoy, the glory reierved for wife and 
difcreet legiOators ; and they conceived that it 
was not their duty to difcufs before the loweft 
clafTes of the people, the vafl and compli- 
cated queflions of which every political con- 
ilitution is neceflarily compofed. As good 
patriots as we pretend to have been, and ac- 
quainted fooner than we with all the common 
places of popular argument, which have been 
£o emphatically developed to juflify the pre- 
ience and empire of the tribunes, they judged 
that true wifdom, that a work calculated for 
duration, a work deflined for the future as 
«rtU as the pre£mt, ought not to be drawn up 

under 
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under the influence of that part of the nation^ 
which, of all times, is never acquainted but 
with the time prefent. '^ They believed that 
honeft legiflators could not receive, without 
blu{hing» partial applaufe, applaufe article bjr 
article, while they were compofing a wc^k 
whofe true merit muft lie in the whole. 
They would have been afhamed of being ex- 
tolled by men who were without property, 
while all thole who had property obferved a 
timid and mournful iilence : in like manner 
they would have been afhamed of the plaudits 
of the rich, if the other claiTes of ibciety 
thought them entitled to reproaches. 

There cxift not however in America, the 
iame differences of fortune and education as 
are obfervable in France and the other coun« 
tries of Europe. And of what confequence 
is that ? I (hall be afked. Thofe differences 
are to be regarded as nothing, fince the law 
has declared that all men are equal. Such I 
am aware, is your language ; but it does not 
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^xprefs the fentiments of your hearts : for yoit 
«irell know that the law is not fufficiently 
powerful to level the inequalities of our phy- 
fical and moral nature. You well know that 
education alone eftablifhes difparities between 
men, which no decree, no jury, no high na« 
tional court are competent to remove. A 
plant preferves the fame name in botanical 
didtionaries, whether it has been watered with 
afliduous care, or has withered by negled^ 
and yet its properties and virtues are materialljr 
altered by thefe circumftances. It is the £une 
with human beings : all the conftituent aflem- 
blies of the univerfe might proclaim them 
equal, they would flill remain otherwife, . as 
long as there fhould be differences of educa-* 
tion ; and thefe will ever exift, iince difpari- 
ties of fortune and patrimony are the inevit- 
able refult of all focial laws. 

Meanwhile, the French confHtution, and 
to its (hame be it fpoken, the French confti- 
tution, by its fuigular nature, renders the pre- 
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fence of the people in the national zfkmhtf 
abiblutely neceflary : for of fuch materiab if 
it made that it would fall into decay, if it nvcre 
not continually fupported by popular ii 
But fuppofing this principle to be juil, we are 
iiot to conclude from it that the conflitution 
itfelf ought to have been voted under the eye of 
the galleries. The true conclufion is oppofite to 
this : for if the prefence of the people, at the 
deliberations of the legiflative body, is now to 
to be confidered as one of the elements of the 
French confHtution, it was certainly wrong, 
while compofing that conftitution, to admit 
among them fpedlators, whofe influence could 
not fail more or lefs to operate upon the con- 
flitution itfelf This is like referring a quef- 
tion to arbitration, and admitting one of the 
parties to vote among the arbiters. — But the 
people are the true fovereign ; they have a 
right of entr6e to the afTembly of their fcr- 
rants, whether the debate relate to civil or 
political queftions, fince the nation is equally 

con« 
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in all. What an abfiird confnfion 
of principles ! The fovereignty of the nation 
is nothing more than an abftraftion^ till it has 
been determined what are the forms according 
to which the national will is to exprefs itfelf ^ 
and this determination is the purpofe for which 
a conflitution is conftrudted. Nothing there* 
;fi>re can be more irregular, than that a part 
of the people fliould influence by its operation 
the conflru<ftion itfelf ; for this is to fuppofe 
the fovereign aftive, before the fbvcreign is re- 
cognized, before the fupreme majefly has 
come forth from the night of abftra£tion and 
clothed itfelf in a vifible and definite form. 

The delegates who aflembled at Philadel- 
phia, to prepare in common the federal con- 
ftitution of America, tranfmitted their plan, 
not article by article, not chapter by chapter^ 
but in its complete form, to the legiflative 
body of each individual (bite ; and thefe le- 
giflative bodies, compofed in general of few 
members, examined it with mature delibera- 
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tion, and in the fame manner as the national 
ailembly would have done, if, for this pur- 
pofe, they had divided themselves into fedions : 
and by following the example of this wile na- 
tion, they would have given to France a con- 
ftitution in which at leail the features of rea* 
fon and prudence would have been confpica- 
ous, features without which every govern- 
ment muft fail of exciting general refped and 
admiration. 

The projed particularly had never before 
been formed by any inditutor of focial order^ 
by any founder of political government, of 
leaving in a manner the executive power out 
of the quefUon, of abandoning it, in detach- 
ed parts, to the determination of unconneded 
committees, whofe bufinefs was to organize 
the different branches of the conditution : to 
the committee of war, committee of marine, 
committee of jurifprudence, committee of 
penfions, committee of contributions, com- 
mittee of finance, and a multitude of ethers ; 

and 



and of admitting only into the conftitutional 
code, the prerogatives which remained after 
all thefe partial difpofitions had been made^ 
after the rival emulation of the young ftoicifm 
of our modem cenfors had colle<fted its plun- 
der. But I have already expofed this capital 
error in another part of my work, and fhall 
not therefore dwell upon it here. 

I turn to other circumftances which were 
hoftile to the formation of a good con* 
ftitution. And it is not neceffary that I 
fliould laborioufly call to memory, that this 
conftitution was conftrufted in the midft of 
difcord and antipatb/t an antipathy carried to 
fo great a length, that reafon herlelf feemed 
to lofe her authority on one fide of the hall, 
the moment it was recommended by the de- 
puties on the other fide. How was it pofHble 
that a focial legiilation, that work of which 
harmony is the principal beauty, fhould refult 
iij the midft of this contention ? It is to the 
Cime fourcc we are to afcribe the for ever to be 
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itgretted change thit has taken place in die 
national character ; it is to the inteftine divi- 
fions that broke out in the very commence- 
ment of the aflembly, that we are bonnd to 
refer the early abjuration of all means of con- 
ciliation, the refblution that was formed never 
to melt, by the benign influence of morality, 
the diflferent parts of the political fyftem into 
each other; £o that every thing remained 
rugged and unformed both in the conftitn- 
tk)nal laws and the means chofenfor their eze- ' 
cation. All that we behold is (6 many abftrac- 
tions chained together in an artful or unartful 
manner, never that aufpicious union of judg- 
ment and feeling, in which the flrong and the 
weak man, the fentimcntalifl and the logician, 
the friend of order and the partiian of liberty 
might equally agree. 

We may include alfo, among the cauies of 
the difcordance, apparent to every one, be- 
tween the different parts of the confHtution, 
the new principles embraced by our legiflators 
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during the courie of their fefiion. Sudi» 
among otherSs was the principle of abfblutc 
cqoality which fuddenly made its appe^rance^ 
in contradidion to die conftitutional fecurity 
which had been accorded to property, and 
die folemn admiffion of monarchical govern- 
ment as a fundamental bafis of the' political 
fyftem by which France was to be governed* 

I have fliewn in apreceding chapter^that the 
principle, fbch as it was underAood in the 
courie of the difcufCons of the national aflem- 
bly» had no fhare in their earlier proceedings, 
and if tiiey felt inclined to grant it a retroac« 
tive epodia, it was only dut they might give 
to fucceflive and variable ideas die external 
honours and form of confiftency. Meanwhile 
the maintenance or abolition of an interme- 
diary corps in a great kingdom, was a political 
circumfbnce the effeds of which were fb im- 
portant, that it was impoffible to conffaiidt widi 
prudence the firil elements of a monarchical 
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goveniment, while this qucftion was in un« 
certain^. 

There is another queftion equally imporr 
tantf and which, after ha zing hcen fufiered 
Co lie donnant for a confiderable time, was at 

a 

hA, when taken into confideration, not de- 
cided upon and placed out of doubt : I refer 
to the queftion whether the confent of the 
king fhould be included among the conditions 
necefTary to give an audientic charader and 
complete authori^ to the political deliberations 
of the aflembly. Now we read in the Pro- 
ccs-Vcrbaux of their proceedings, that, on 
the eleventh of September 1791, and pofterior 
therefore to the epocha diftinguiflied by the 
name of the Revolution, the queilion was agi- 
tated, whether the king cculdrefufe his ailent 
to the conftitution ; and the aflembly, after a 
debate upon the fubjcft, decreed that there 
was no neceflity of coming to a decifion upon 
it at prefent. 

It may farther be mentioned that the depu- 
ties 
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ties of the commons in particular^ departed 
greatly from the fentiments exprefled by them 
in their firft addrefles to the king. ** Your 
•* majefty fliall be convinced/* laid they in 
one of them> fpeaking of themfelves, •* that 
** they will not be lefs juft towards their fcl- 
•* low-citizens through every rank of fociety* 
** than devoted to your profperity." 

But the mod important remark, on account 
of its numerous applications, I have to make 
is, that the reprefentatives of the nation were 
in the commencement far firom thinking them- 
ielves difpenfed from all attention to the in« 
flrudtions and mandates of their conftituents* 
This idea fuggefled itfelf in a gradual manner, 
and it was impoflible that their proceedings 
ihould not be influenced by fo great a change in 
their fentiments and modes of thinking. 

It cannot be difputed then, that, in the firfl 
difcuflions upon the fundamental bafis of the 
conftitution, nrnij eflential principles were 
yet undefined, in the opinion of the national 
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aiibmbly, whkh were afterwards giyen out 
and admitted to be the parent ideas, the on- 
ginat thoughts of all they had done. It it 
thcrcfiM-e with fufficient reafbn that I havt 
pfaced the fluduation of their fentiments ii| 
the lift of the circumftances that contributed 
to the imperfeftion of their work. 

Nor muft it be concealed that q^rtain ex« 
traordinary events, over which it is my duty to 
throw a veil, infpired the reprefentatives of the 
comnions with juft fufpicion, and that this 
fufpiciott contributed to the variablenefi of 
their proceedings. In the fequcl of their kbourt 
they ought indeed to have refumed that unity, 
that comprehenfivenefs of plan that well be-* 
comes the viftors ; but they did not refumc it. 

In ihort, and this fliall be my lad obierva- 
tion, the innumerable multitude of objet^ 
which diftraded and fatigued the attention of 
the aflembly, prevented them fi-om uniting 
and fixing all their thoughts on the important 

work of the conftitution ; and as among theie 
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(Objeds many were calculated to irritate and 
inflame the mind, it was the more difficult %o 
preferve the impaflive or tbmperate character 
fDi eflendal in a k^^tor. This confidciatioa 
akme is fufficient to excite doubts refpefting 
the perfeftion of a polkical code, that ihould 
lyarmonize in all its part«, in the midft of this 
ligitation and fuch a confliA of drcumftanoes. 
It was not thus that the legiflators of Amef> 
rica cooduded themfelyes : they aflembled for 
the purpofe of confbuding a conftitution, and 
likty confined their attendon to tluit objed 
only. The French aiIemUy» on the omtrary^ 
took under their funrey, deftrojred and new 
modell^ every thing: political laws, civil 
)aws» criminal laws, laws of adminiflration, 
eoclefiaftical fyftem» maritime iyftem, mili- 
tary fyftem, fbreft laws, rural code,, fbitutes 
of mines and miners, ftatutes of commerce 
and high roads, fyftcm of taxation, rf coin- 
age, of finance, in fine every article that ever 
entered into political deliberation, they indif* 
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criminately fubjugated. They feemed refbl?^ 
cd to place their own glory in cauiing to die 
of a broken heart all perfonal -vanities paf^ 
preient and to come ; not fufTering themfelvcs 
to coni&der^ that any one of thefe branches, 
V^roperly digefled, would have done them 
more honour, than a thoufand rude and half 
made outlines. Nor was this all, for after 
having palfied every limb of executive power, 
they fbund themfelves obliged to take the 
functions of this power into their own hands^^; 
and' from that moment the conflitution was 
merely one of the little articles that made up 
their tafk. How then was it poHible that the 
conftitution fliould be well digefted? How 
was it pofUble amidfl ib many tafks, that they 
ftiould properly attend to this ? Probability 
contradivSs the fuppofti^n even more than 
reality ; but probability and reality unfortu- 
nately agree in the prefent cafe, to attefl the 
imperfedion of the political conftitution of 
France. 

It 
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It is neverthelefs to this conftitution and the 
whole of this conftitution, to nothing more 
and nothing Icfs, that vows of eternal love arc 
paid ; it is for this conftitution that men are 
ready to ficrifice their lives, to fhed every 
drop of their blood. Alas ! did they know it 
better, they would be lefs prodigal of fudi 
declarations of attachment. Of all men ki 
Europe the peffons moft aftonifhed at its fiic« 
ce(s are its firft parents ; and I cannot but be« 
lieve that, when they obferve the blind zeal 
and fervid homage of its adorers, they fay to 
themfelves, with a Roman pontiff, quando yui^ 
fkm bonus populus vult decifi^ Jecipiatur. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

Of the ptllic ajfati to the French CcnftUuiioM^ midAi 
inftreBces wbicb may be drawn from ii. 

JLt is much eaiier to dired the puUic jud^ 
ment, than to form a good conftitution; and 
OD thisaccoont the national ailemblf, or dioft 
by whom it has been governedt have bcca 
more fbccefsfiii in die firft than in the focoak 
tafk. The opinions of the people are hcymd 
every thing eafy to fubjugate : it is requifite 
only to be acquainted with its few predomi- 
nant pafiions, and to conne<5t with thefe, ei- 
ther by a real or an illufor)^ tie, fuch ideas as 
we may wirti to inflil. Men of a fuperior 
clafs frequently fuffer themfelves to be led in 
the fame manner, fo flattering is it to have 
their fpontaneous cffufions honoured with the 
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gloi^nis appellations of diouglit, penetratk»i 
and refiedion. It was dien an artful contri« 
Tance, the foccefs of which was certains to 
involve the conftitution in two principles, two 
words» liberty and equality. Men of fenfe 
would perceive, that between thefe ^eas and 
the juft conception of a political infHtutiony 
Acre was a vaft, and, as it were, a defert 
ipace to be filled up. But while the mind of 
genius, in its comprehenfive view, continually 
turns its eye ftom the centre to the circumfe-- 
lence, it is by a direction abfolutely the in« 
verfe diat opinion is to be governed. The 
people are to be aded upon only by redudionf 
and it is by reftriding their ideas to the 
narrow circle of their feelings, and abfbrb- 
ing their pafiions in a conventional phrafe, 
that we become their maftcrs. This objeft 
accompliflied, a watch word, or in its ftead, 
an outward token, a mark of diftindion, 
die colour or fold of a ribbon, has greater 
cflkacy than the wifdom of a Solon, or the 
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doqfuence of a Demoftfaencs. Such are tlie 
multitude, fuch is the defcription of empire 
that may be obtained over them ; and crimi- 
nal indeed arc thofe ^ho, knowing their 
weaknefsy take advantage of it^ and k>vc la- 
ther by the pradice of every art to deceive 
them, than, avoiding guile^ render them hap- 
py by the fole authority of reafon and mon- 
lity. 

The diminution or fubveriion of this au- 
thority is the greateft misfortone we have to 
lament ; iince the power of the wife, that 
power which has alone, in all ages and in all 
empires, proved an adequate balance to the 
irrefiilible force of numbers, is hereby annihi- 
lated. There is not one of our faults that has 
an equal influence both on the prefent and 
the future. The very firft elements arc 'n 
this cafe corrupted, and the law of gravity cf 
the moral world rendered of no effect. 

By fixing the attention of the inhabitants 
of France upon two ideas only, equality and 

liberty. 
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libertjr, the legifktor had little doubt of dire£t- 
ing their opinions to whatever point he pleaT- 
ed; he was fure at lead that a veil would 
thus be thrown over the vices of the conflitu^ 
tion ; for it is then only, when public order is 
reprefented as the efTendal end of focial com* 
pa£t» that men feel, with the force of convic* 
tion, all the importance of the power deftined 
to fecure the obfervance of the laws, and 
maintain the regular movement of the general 
adminiflration. It is then alfo that political 
ideas begin to be complicated, and ceafe to be 
adapted to the capacit}^ of inattentive and 
fuperficial obfervers. We are all of us but 
too prone to forget focial order, in the fame 
manner as we forget the order of the uni* 
verfe ; it is the impreflion which every things 
carr) ing with it a flamp of permanence and 
uniformity, makes on the human mind : but 
while political harmony, that great and ad- 
mirable refult of the combinations of genius, 
efcapes the obfervation of fbme, to others, and 
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thefe are by &r die greater number> it is im 
commodious and troubleibme. Diffiitisficj 
With their lot> defirous of novelty^ anxkmt 
after a change, they feel no admiration foe 
thofe laws of equilibrium which preferve men 
in their mutual relaticHis and reipedive i^cei^ 
The words liberty and equality convey a 
charm which ftrikes their ear in a more agree- 
able manner. They thirft after the revenges 
of envy and jealoufy, becaule they feel all the 
chagrin arifing fit)m thofe paflions ; and, cat 
off from perfe6t happinefs by the immutable 
decrees of nature, they imagine that the falo-- 
tary bonds of fociety alone prevent the attain- 
ment of that end, to which the illufions of 
their imagination continually approximate 
them. Thus when legiflators themfelvcs, the 
guides and inftru<5tors of nations, fupport the 
errors of mankind ; when the fworn cham- 
pions of reafon, called upon to fix the limits 
of every principle, overturn with their own 
hands all the barriers oppofcd to the ufurpa- 
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tiofi of general ideas ; in fine, when political 
philolbphers fpeak of liberty and equality with 
the impetuous zeal of novice?, and diflemblc 
truths which the wifdom of ages has confe- 
crated> it is no longer aftonifliing that the 
people fhould abandon itfelf to every fpecies* 
of exaggeration. To the national reprefen- 
tatives then muft we afcribe all the mifchief 
which the continual cry of liberty and equality 
has occafioncd. Thefe abfolute expreffions, 
fuppofed to comprife all the multifarious ideas 
of politics and philofophy, refemble the burn- 
ing glafs of Archimedes, which was capable 
of being employed either to fet fire to the 
enemy's (hips, or to reduce Syracufe to afhes. 

How then can the affent of the people be 
adduced in proof of the excellence of the 
conflitution ? Can the multitude be a judge 
of fo complicated a work, a work compofed 
of fo many different elements ? Can even the 
nation be a competent judge, a nation that has 
never before during the lapfc of fo many ages. 
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employed its thoughts on political queftions 
and difficulties? The very men who have 
been feleded to prepare this conftitution, in 
all the calnmefs of deliberation, have them- 
ielves been deceived ; and how expe& an en- 
lightened judgment from others amidft the 
diftra£tion of their paffions and worldly par- 
fuits? 

Beiide, it is well known that the majority 
of the inhabitants ftill confound with the 
political conftitution, thofe diflinguifhed ads 
of fimple legiilation which have been the 
work of the national afiembly ; and great pains 
have been taken to fupport this error. It was 
in reality the bed poflible way of attaching 
the people to the new government, iince 
among thefe a£ts of legiilation, there are not 
a few whofe utility to the ftate are by no 
means equivocal. The fuppreflion of the 
gabelles and the aides^ the removal of the cuf- 
tom houfes to the frontiers, the fimpliiication 
and equal aifefTment of the taxes, the deflxuc- 
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tion of the corrupt ipirit that attended their 
coUedtion, the fixing by an authentic public 
adt the amount of the expenditure^ the irre- 
vocable profcription of every fpecies of prodi- 
gality and abufe> the inftitution of juries and 
juflices of peace^ and various other regulations 
equally wife and benevolent, are all included^ 
in the opinion of the multitude, in the confti-^ 
tution, and no attempt ha; yet been made to 
reSify this miilake. 

To the conftitution alfo has been afcribed 
through all the provinces, the long delay of 
fubftituting other taxes in the place of the 
abolifhed ones, a delay which has proved fb 
injurious to the public treafury. What how- 
ever is certainly due to the new government 
is the liberty each man enjoys of contributing 
according to tlie degree of his patriotifm. 

Care has likewife been taken to embelli(h 
the c6nftitutioo, by inceflantly comparing it» 
]y)t with a better conftitution, not with a con- 
ftitution more wifely contrived, and at the 
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fame time equally free, but with the former 
political ftate of France, with the ancient go- 
vernment, taken at fome difhnt period, and 
reprefented in a point of view that cannot fail 
to excite deteflation. . The conftant objeft 
with which it is contraded is defpotifm ; as if 
there were no free governments, as if the 
Englifh and the Americans were (laves ; and 
as if, in (hort, there exifted but one way of 
becoming free, invented or difcovered fr>r the 
firft time by the national afTembly. 

Laftly, by the conftant ufe of the term con- 
quefr, it has been attempted to obliterate the 
recolledtion that all the eirential foundations 
of liberty, all thofe of which the importance 
is univerfally acknowledged, were laid by the 
king on the 27th of December 178S, prior 
to the meeting of the ftates general. 

Meanwhile, the word conqueft may cer- 
tainly be applied with more propriety to the 
various flratagems which have been formed to 
ufurp public opinion, than to liberty : for 

never 
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never was the plan of a compaign more fkfl- 
fully conduftcd; and there have been em- 
ployed, without fcruple, as auxiliaries, every 
aft of violence and means of terror that were 
calculated to fecond it. Such of the nation, 
as, from the commencement of our political 
difputeS) fupported the ancient government, 
or defended the privileges of the clergy and 
the noblefie, have had a particular appellation 
beftowed upon them; and this appellation, 
after being converted into a term of war, has 
been employed, at pleafure, to let loofe the 
vengeance and hatred of the people againfl all 
thofe who have prefumed to diiier, in the 
finalleil point, from the fentiments of the 
chiefs of the national aflembly. Thus, who- 
ever in the finccrity of his heart and from the 
diflates of his judgment willied, for the good 
of the ftate, that the legiflative body fliould 
to be formed of two houfes ; whoever teflified 
uneafinefs at the degradation of the royal 
dignity and the extreme decrepitude of the 
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executive power ; whoever deemed it eflentk] 
to the intercft of France that the national 
reprefentatives fhould pofTets a certain degree 
of landed or other property; in fhort, all 
thofe who coincided with Europe in opinion 
refpeding our principal political queftions, 
have been branded with the name of Arijio^ 
crates. As a term of Greek derivation it 
was happily chofen, fince it might be made 
to comprehend whatever its inventors fhould 
think proper, without danger of objedtions on 
the part of the people i and accordingly it has 
been familiarly employed, fometimes to bring 
under fufpicion, but more frequently to devote 
to profcription, thofe who dared perceive any 
fpots in the planet of the conftitution. And 
it has fometimes happened that the moft 
moderate cenfors, gaining credit with fome 
becaufe of their moderation, have incurred 
the greateft fhare of odium. 

Nor is this all : for the fame undeviating 
purpofe of ufurping and in the ftrifteft fenfe 
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making a conquefl of opinion, focieties were 
cftablifhed in every part of the kingdom, 
whofe objed wzs to fupport the glory and 
celebrate the perfections of the conititutiont 
long before the conflitution was finished* 
Every day thefe focieties had a new article to 
fubjoin to their political creed, as (b many 
additional beads to their rofary ; and woe to 
him who (hould hefitate to follow the tx* 
ample ; woe to him who (hould doubt the 
infpiration of the prophets : he would have to 
contend with millionaries, who, now arguing 
and now tyrannifmg, employed every expedi- 
ent thev could deviie to render their Icflbns 
perfuaiive* 

Meanwhile, after having confounded, in 
the public mind, a<fts of (imple legiilation 
with the political inflitutions of the national 
aflembly, to the end that the new fyftem of 
government might be more fuccefsfully dc* 
fended; after having brought into dilcredit 
the well informed men among them, by care- 

T 4 fully 
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iiilly concealing this £u2, that, tiioo^ tiicj 
diiapproved of various articles of the confti* 
tution^ they were the warm advocates of cvcrj 
principle elTeotial to liberty ; and after having 
employed all the other means I have pCMoted 
out, they fell on a ibatagcm of a per&Slj 
novel defcription. This was no other dun 
^roitly confounding the revolution itfelf with 
^e conilitution ; and accordingly whatever 

methods were taken tp fecure the one becamp 

• • " 

^vourable to the other. Thus, in the name 
of the revoluuon and profiting of the univer* 
ial wiih for a change in the ancient govenn 
ment, tv/o oaths were impofed of fidelity to 
the cop.flitution, before it ^^^as brought to its 
termination ; a circumflance unprecedented in 
in the annals of hiilory ; and the deference 
that, fi-om prudential motives, was paid to the 
predominant authority, by the peaceable claia 
pf citizens, was afterwards confixued into ge? 
neral approbation of the conilitution. 

I^or did they flop even here. They brought 

into 
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into aiflion^ and that at every pofHble riik, 
two machines known to every body ; the 
multiplication of affignats and the rcquilltioa 
of an oath from the clergy. The one would 
attach to the new order of rfiings all thofe 
who fhould become pofleffed of paper money, 
and the other alike offered the revqlution as 
the only refuge to tliofe who fhould defert 
from the (landard of eccleiiallical obedience Jto 
Cnllfl under that of politics. 

They have reforted alfo to promifes of every 
defcription to give a favourable bias to opinion^ 
They forefaw that this opinion once elevated 
to admiration, would there repiain uxed, or 
that, at any rate, it would be eafy to cut off 
its retreat. It was in this manner the national 
afiembly firfl gained over the flate creditors, by 
affuring them that they fhould receive the in- 
terefl of their capital without the fmalleft dc- 
(ludion ; by profcribing, in all its acceptations^ 
the word bankruptcy ; and by loudly trumpet* 
ing forth the ^delity of the Fr^ch nation to 

3 itf 
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its engagements. Thefe creditors^ howevcr« 
ire now paid with paper money, the preca- 
rious value of which enhances and muft ne« 
ceflarily enhance die price of goods and mer-> 
chandize of every fort; of confequence, 
though they receive their nominal intereft, 
they can no longer procure with the fum paid 
them the fame amount in real objects. It is 
true, indeed, inftead of aflignats, the lands and 
boufes forfeited to the nation are offered In 
payment ; but as this property is fold by pub- 
lic audtion, its price increafes progreffively, 
not according to its efFe<ftive value, but in 
proportion to the low eftimation of aflignats ; 
fo that the ftate creditors, in this way, fuf- 
tain the lofs they meant to avoid by the pur- 
chafe of national property ; and it is the pub- 
lic treafury that invariably profits by their lofs. 
The fituation of foreign creditors is iHll more 
deplorable ; fmce, whatever facrifice they may 
be defirous of making, it is not poflible for 
them to convert the bill? they receive into 

money. 
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money, the exportation of fpecie out of tht 
kingdom being prohibited. They are there- 
fore obliged to fubmit to all the di&dvantage 
of the price of exchange, and to receive for a 
hundred pounds due to them from France, 
probably not more than fifty. Such to them 
is, at prefent, the refult of French loyalty^ 
How ftrange a name for fuch condudt ! No 
minifterial manoeuvre was ever productive of 
to great mifchief. 

Aiicthcr deception has been praftifcd of the 
fame kind, or at leaft dictated by a fimilar 
ipirit. Great ftrefs has been laid on the di- 
minution of public expences ; meanwhile in 
the eftimate that has been publifhed, a cir« 
cumftance of the higheft moment has been 
carefully concealed, namely, that the annual 
produce of the taxes falls fhort of the fixed 
expenditure ; and the difference is by no 
means trifiing, fince it amounts to upwards 
of a hundred and fixty millions (6,666, 
^661*.) In congratulating the nation then on 

f See the Note at the end of the volume. 
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the amelioration of its lot, it would have heea 
but jufl to have appnfed it of this immcnfe 
deficiency, and in what manner it was to be 
fupplied. By permitting a deficiency in die 
finances to take place, it is in the power of 
every government to give a temporary relief 
to the people. The intention here was to 
gain over thofe who felt the weight of taxes, 
in the fame way as the ilate creditors had been 
ieduced ; and to accompli(h this obje<2 thoie 
rules of fincerity have been refolut^ly dcferted 
which the politician is apt to regard as £) 
many fetters upon his exertions. 

I might alfo mention under the fame point 
of view, and as no ordinary piece of afieda- 
tion, tlie idea that has been kept up of the 
pretended deftruftion of the privileges which 
were formerly annexed to certain provinces 
pf the kingdom, a difUndtion which has been 
propofed to the imitation of all citizens pof- 
fpifed of any exclufive advantages. Every 
one has taken upon credit the flory of this de-^ 

ilruftion I 



ftnidion; it is, "however, greatly mifreprc- 

fented : the moft eflential and remarkable of 

thefe privileges in the provinces in queftion is 

not annihilated, I mean their unequal (hare 

in the burthen of taxation. The privileges 

relative to the gabelle, the aides and others, 

are gone, becaufe thefe taxes are aboli/hed ;' 

but the partial favour that certain provinces 

enjoyed has confiderably influenced the diftri* 

bution of payment to the direft taxes *• 

To the other refources which have moft 

eminently contributed to hide the defeats of 

the French conftitution, it is my duty to add 

the daily invedives pronounced againfl the 

executive power, and the perpetual cuflom of 

imputing to that power the dilbrders of the 

kingdom. The idea was no doubt ingenious, 

and no one will call in quefHon the fkill of 

the leaders of the national aflembly in fupport^ 

ing this ingenuity. It is obvious if we attend 

to the origin and hiflory of opinions, that the 

more we circumfcribe the fuppoied caufes of 
* See the Note at the eod pf the volume* 
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great events^ the more impremon does ear re^ 
preientation produce. Thus he that talks of 
the imperfedion of a political fyftem, diat 
fource of diforders fo vaft, fo irrefiftible, but 
at the &me time fo complicated, has much 
lefs hold upon the general attention, than he 
who talks of the fuppofed duplicity of a mi- 
nifter, a being who has a name and a forms 
whofe perfon we can behold, and whofe ac« 
tions we can perfonify. 

It is by a kind of connection with thefe 
fame principles, that an excellent opportunity 
has apparently betn gained of imputing to 
flock-jobbing the great lofs fuftained by af- 
fignats. But this lofs is the natural effed of 
the great abundance of this new fpecie, and of 
the fuperiority which money every where mufl 
gain over an exchange with paper, unlefs the 
paper as in England, can be converted into 
money at the will of the holder. This lofs is 
the natural eifedt of the different value which 
mufl necei&rily be flamped on money, that is 

current 
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current throughout Europe, and on paper that 
is only current in one kingdom, and not even 
there without exceptions. In fine, this lofs is 
particularly the natural eflFe£t of the fale by 
audtion of the territorial domains, on the fe« 
curity of which the affignats were at firit 
iflued and to which they mud finally revert ; 
for thefe domains increafe in numerical value, 
in proportion to the fears of the holders of 
fictitious currency. Thus the ftate, by not 
having fct a fixed price on the domains, and by 
referving to itfelf the power of profiting by 
the terror of purchafers, is from this fpecula-> 
tion become the chief caufe of the fiiU of af« 
iignats. The national afiembly, while in- 
truding an immenfe quantity of paper money 
and afiigning, as a finking fimd for their re« 
payment, the purchafe of thefe domains, ought 
not to have fubje<£ted that purchafe to an inde^ 
finite bidding. Such a kind of audion is con- 
trary to juftice, which fuppofes the payment 
to be in real money, the received value of 

which 
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which IS invariably fixed. Morality is a fpe--* 
cics of philofophy that is applicable to every 
thing. If we ftudy it deeply we (hall find 
diat it is at once an idea the mod common and 
the moft ab drafted ; a thought the moft in- 
dividual and a principle the moft univerfal. It 
is perhaps thefe two qualities, thefe two func- 
tions of moralit}', that have caufed our no- 
vices in politics, fixing their attention folely 
on its private application, to refufe it as a guide 
in public afiairs, — I return to ftock-jobbing, 
to that frivolous operation which has been af- 
figned as the caufc of the difcredit of the fi- 
nances ; like as the diforders of the kingdom 
have been attributed to the executive power. 
I have already (hewn the true origin of the 
lofs fuftained by aflignats, which could neither 
be ocafioned nor prevented by any effort of 
ftock-jobbing, the influence of which is confined 
within very narrow limits, and its effedls are 
very (bon counterbalanced by the intercfts of 
oppofing parties. Some (peculators contri- 
bute 
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Bute to lower the ftocks» others to raife them» 
and all muft buy after having (bld» or fell after 
having bought. The agitation of theie coun* 
tenu^ing caufes favours the general price of 
the public ftuids» becaufe they are thus ren* 
dered the moire eafily negociable ; but it can- 
not alter the grand principle and (burce of the 
intrinfic \'alue of things. That flock -jobbing 
(hould be profcribed as an immoral and often 
dangerous fpeculation, is reafonable; but to 
attribute to its influence the difcredit of the 
aflignats or public funds^ is to take a very 
confined view indeed of the fubjedl. In the 
mean time the greatefl a<5t of ftock-jobbing 
ever yet conceived^ is that of which the na- 
tional aflembly has afforded the example, by 
ifluing an immenfe fum of paper money, and 
afterwards profiting by its difcredit to fell the 
national domains at a higher price. The oc- 
cafion obliges me once more to repeat, what 
I laid to the legiflators themfelves when firfl 
the plan was propofed which they have fince 
Vol. n. U carried 
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carried into execution : " It does not become* 
*' a nation to transform itfelf into a ftock* 
*' broker, and, avail itfelf of the apprc* 
^' henfions of individuals to make its own 
" fortune/' 

I have noticed only the great political man- 
oeuvres which have been employed to enlifl 
public opinion on the fide of the conftitution. 
How many others, lefs remarkable, might 
I not adduce were I defirous of fwcUing the 
lift ! Art has every where been praftifed, and 
in all its diverfity of forms. Meanwhile, and 
fpite of theie numerous precautions, thisdex^ 
terous management, the conftitution has been 
regarded in a light diftindt' from the revolu- 
tion by the majority of the French nation ; 
and while the wi{h for a change in the old 
government has remained almoft general, no- 
thing is more equivocal than the fentiments 
of the majority in favour of the conflitutian- 
Of tliis we fliall have a ftriking proof, if wc 
cblerve the fmall number of citizens who 

make 
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IHakc their appearance in the aflemblies of 
jdb^on^ This tacit cenfure^ the only one 
which can be exerciied with impunity^ is ex- 
tremely forcible. 

We ought farther to attend to the various 
proportions upon which expedation was built» 
which gave hopes of a favourable change and 
ferved to calm the fears and difquietude of 
mankind. It was firft announced that the 
formation of the municipalities would put an 
end to internal diforders ; it failed htytrever of 
prodDcing any fuch c&A. The eflablifhment 
of the diflrifts and departments was then to 
J>e the periodf and the event contradided this 
.conjediirc* It was next prpmifed that the 
winding lip of the conftitution» would be the 
era of the regular moven^ent of adminiftra- 
tion, and this aifurance has by no means been 
• nalized. Now the reflcuation of order is re- 
fined to the difperfion of the emigrants ; and 
if a di&ppointment (hould again happen, the 
WUrc cfeilru^on of party fpirit will be taken 

U 2 as 
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as the final term. ^ But this ipirit of ptr^H 
not merely the refult of oppreifion excrdfed 
by one defcription of citizens againft another, 
it is alio the neceilary confequence of a bad 
fyftem of government ; and the moment in 
which it would prove moft dangerous, would 
be that in which it fhould ieem no longer to 
belong to any particular clafs of citizens, and 
in which, deprived of its preient glare, it 
ceafed to afford a point of union, pro and coo, 
to the Jbubtful, the wavering and the irrefi>- 
lute. When the Roouns could no loogor 
fay : Delenda eft Carthago^ Carthage vaoSt be 
deflroyed, all the intefline divifions were en* 
gendered which effeded the ruin of the le- 
public. 

The people have been kept ignorant of the 
true merits of the conflitution, by an exagge- 
rated account of the evils of ariflocracy oa~ 
one fide, and of republicanifm on the other. 
It has been taken for granted that truth moft 
)ie between thefe two extremes; but it has 

not 
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not been obierved that the fermentation of thefe 
oppoiite errors among us has been produced 
by the impoflibility of remaining fixed at the 
point prcfcribed us by the conilituent aflem-^ , 
bly. 

And what is the prefent objed ? Alas ! it 
is but too apparent that a laft political re- 
fource is hatching, not lefs artful than the 
preceding ones» but certainly more criminal. 
It is wifhed to blend with the diforders which 
])arrais the kingdom, external troubles, to the 
end that in the general confufion the true 
ioiirce of our misfortunes may no longer be 
diflinguifhed, and that, occupied with a fingle 
intereft, the public may be diverted fix)m 
every other refledion. By what a monffarous 
(erics of illufions have the people of France 
been led on fo fiur as even to defire a war I 
Firft, it has been endeavoured to be demon* 
firated that liberty lay in the exad dimenfions 
that our philofbphical kgiflators had marked 
out to bcTt and that a hair*s breadth more or 

U 3 lefs 
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fefs would replunge France in fiife abyfi of 
ilavery. Next they have undertaken to per* 
fuade us that a conftitution founded upon fb 
fublime and novel a theory, was the ohjaSt of 
univerial admiration, and certain deputies of 
the human fpecies have been uihered into the 
afiembly to announce the fentiment that was 
diffufed through the whole world. From lc£ 
they have gone on to greater : they have not 
heiitated to aflure the nation, that if they 
rofe to the level of their true dignity, they 
would carry difmay to the hearts of the petty 
number of Ariftocrates that occupy, adintertm, 
the different thrones of Europe, and that 
Gallic liberty, that liberty which the citizens 
of peaceful ftates contemplate with horror, 
would become the trea&iir and future bank of 
mankind. From this idea, and others equally 
abfurd, the diflance was ihort to an open de- 
claration of war againfV kings ; but foreign 
nations will not be much encouragied to con- 
Kdence by the cry, which at prefent prevails^ 

Har 
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JFar againjl the mafifionsof the great and peace 
to the cottages of the peafant : becaufe all civi- 
lized nations flill think that the proprietors of 
manfions are citizens as well as other men i 
becaufe they would fear left, in fetting fire to 
thefe manfions, our incendiary hordes fhould 
negledt to give timely notice to the mafter, or 
his &mily, to his fteward or his fervants, and 
that their efcapc from the flames would be a 
matter of uncertainty ; becaufe they would 
fear, that the fuperannuated domeftics, penr 
fioned by their lords, and preferving an \m- 
conftltutional refpeft for them, might be for- 
gotten ill their beds, or in the obfcurity of the 
night beconie the vidlims of blind ferocity ; 
becaufe they would fear, that the zeal of thefe 
deftroyers might caufe them to millake for 
manfions, the houfes of the middle clafs of 
citizens, and that, from one gradation to an- 
other, every habitation with a chimney might 
-be thought a fit facrifice to the exclufive love 
of cottages. Similar miflakes have already 

U 4 been 
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been wltnefTed io France* and little confidence 
can be placed in the prudence or accoiatc dii^ 
crimination of thoie who undertake to bum 
and dcAroy. 

Be this as it may, certain it is that foreign 
nations, with whom we are fo defirous of 
fharing, as friends and brothers, our fublime 
conftitution, are little diipofed to receive with 
grateful acknowledgment the blefiing that it 
is offered them : confequently all the reports 
which have been feduloufly propagated, to in- 
ipire the French with an ardour for war, are 
flratagcm and deceit. The French however 
are fond of events, hazards and glory ; and this 
trait in their chara&er has been made the in- 
fhiunent of miileading them and perpetuating 
their error. Such is at leafl the tendency of 
the ne^ious policy meditated by the chiefs 
of the nation who are totally unworthy of its 
confidence. They would cScSt the fubverfion 
of the whole world, to protnu^ the triumph 
of one only of their opinions, or fupport their 

credit 
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credit for a fingle day longer. Alas ! they 
dread no remorfe ; and there lies our misfor- 
tune. Their philofophical confciences will 
leave them in the moft unruffled tranquillity 
amidft all the diforders of which they ihall 
have been the caufe : they will calmly liften 
to the recital of ravages and conflagrations of 
which their armed cohorts would difpute the 
glory: they will calculate without emotion 
the comparative number of dead» dying and 
mutilated» and in their fmall portative noteSt 
reprefent thefe numbers by the; letter X or 
fome other algebraic fign» to abridge the 
VTork. Great God ! in what hands is the de- 
ftiny of a nation placed ! And is it to the au- 
diority of inanimate ratiocination, is it to the 
yoke of lifelefs reaibning, that a whole nation 
confents to fubmit. O virtues of former 
periods, virtues fo long honoured by us, have 
you then quitted us for ever ? Certainly you 
could form no alliance with our pedantic ideas 
and our fyftematic abftradtions ; but you 

might 
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might have been united, you might have been 
reconciled with the noble fentiments of a ge« 
lierous freedom. You could form no alliance 
with thofe feverities, by which the legiilators 
df France have become the oppreflbrs of a 
numerous body of citizens, with thofe barba- 
Hties by which they have rendered themfelves 
the accomplices of defpair ; but you might 
have been brought to unite, you might have 
been perfeiSly conciliated with the dignity 
which a true emancipation from every arbi- 
trary authority infpires iii 4II mankind. You 
could form no alliance with that tlipiWt lah- 
guage, thofe infiilting declamations by which, 
without ceremony or referve, all the fovereigns 
in Europe have been wounded; but you 
miglit have been allied, you might have been 
reconciled with that majeftic ftyle, that dig- 
nified deportment, which never fail to com- 
mand the refped* of nations. Yes, thefe anci- 
ent virtues would have fcrved us more effec- 
tually, would have been ornaments more 

2 .graceful. 



graceful^ than all our heroical exaggerations, 
than all our daily additions to a complex 
nature, which is not our own, but the per- 
fonification of which tv^ have nevertheleis 
been urged by all forts of expedients to fup- 
port. Alas ! the prefent and the future 
equally terrify me ; and when I fee the fineft 
country in the world, a country fb dear to my 
be|irt^ a prey to aU the diffatKflions^ of anarchy^ 
I weep over the paflions which have heaped 
on France ib many calamities ; and recoiled* 
ing a beautiful expreiHon of BofTuct, I exclaixirt 
forrowfully contemplating her lot ; ** Behold 
'' her, fuch as fhe has been mad^ by her vaoi^ 
*' and pride." 
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CHAPTER XV. 

hftrences wbicb maj be drawn infaccur eftbt Fmcb 
CenJUtution^ from the Jfeech ef the Khtg delivered 
mt thefcurth §fFehruarf 1790. 

1 OWARDS the clofc of January 1790, 
fiefh difturbanceSy accompanied by perfimal 
▼kdencesy plunder and conflagration, laid wafle 
ieveral of the proyinces, and a ccmfiderable 
agitation prevailed in the capital itfelf. The 
whole of this fermentation, the &rther pro- 
grefs of which was dreaded, was afcribed 
in general to certain fuipicions which had 
gone abroad refpedting the king's political in- 
tentions; and it was openly declared, that, 
without a particular manifeflation of his fen- 
timents, the tranquility of the kingdom could 
rK)t be re-eflabliihed. It was by theie 
confidaations, fo worthy the attention of a 

monarchy 
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monarchy that the conduA of his maje%» on 
the fourth of Febroary, was governed. At 
that period it was impolSible for the king, or 
any other peribn, to form an enlightened 
idea refpe£ting the merits of a conftitutiont 
of which there had yet been feen jorlj 
the iirft immature fruits. The king was 
fincerely defirous that a free government fhould 
be eilablifhed in France : but he felt, in com- 
mon with all men of difcerament» that the 
care of liberty ought not to divert rhe legifla* 
tor from the maintenance and fecurity of pub« 
lie order* and that the welfare of the ilate de- 
manded that thefe two objeds fhould equally 
fhare his attention. Penetrated with thefe 
truths, his majefly avowed his fentiments in the 
mofl unambiguous terms ; nor did he exprefs 
more than he felt, when» declaring anew his 
attachment to the general principles of the 
conftitution, he delivered thefe remarkable 
words. ** I fhall therefore defend and maintain 
'* that confHtutional freedom, the principles of 
4 ** which 
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^^VfiSph the jg;eiieral wkh, accordJbig with mf 
^' owDy has rendered iacred/' 

In this manner did he expreis hknielf up- 
.on the fubje£l of liberty ; and immediately 
after he called the attention of the naticxial 
afiei;nbly to the care they ought to take of the 
authority dejQined for the maintenance of 
Order. 

*' I cannot entertain a doubt/'— thefe were 
his majefty's words — ** I cannot entertain a 
^^ doubt, that, in finifhing your work, you 
'* will fcrioufly employ yourlelves, with pru- 
'^ dence and with candour, to render the exe« 
•* cutivc power firm and permanent. It is a 
*' condition without which no durable order 

can exift within, nor any refpeS without 

the kingdom. You can have no reafonable 
** doubts remaining. It is therefore your 
•* duty, as citizens and as £tithful rcprefcnta- 
** tives of the nation, to fecure, for the good 
** of the ftate and public freedom, that ftabi- 
** lity which can only be derived from an aftivc 
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•' and tutelary authority. You will furdj 
•* rcmemher, that, without fuch an autho* 
rity, cvicry part of your conflitutional fyf- 
tem will be disjointed and incongruous ; 
and while employed on the liberty you love, 
and which I alio love, you will not forget 
that diforder in adminiflration, introducing 
a confufion of powers, degenerates, by 
a6ls of blind outrage, into the mod dan- 
gerous and alarming defpotiim." 
The aflembly, on the fourth of February, 
when his majefty delivered this ipeech, had 
yet time to confer on the executive power the 
authority neceflary to the effedtual difcharge 
of its fundions ; and an alTurance had been 
given that this ihould be done, the moment 
they were fatisfied refpedting the fentimcnts 
of the monarch. But after the royal .declara- 
tion, the firft tiling they thought of was to 
.take advantage of the public difpoiition, and 
exad an oath of fidelity to a conAitution not 
yet formed. And fince that period> far from 

cm- 
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emplojrmg their thoughts on the executive 
power ; hr from refleding how, by the me- 
diation of that power, public order and die 
adlivity of government, were to be fecured ; 
hr from completing in this way the political 
conftitution of France, they purfued principles 
of a diametrically oppofitc nature ; for it was 
fubfequent to the fourth of February that the 
following meafures, all deflrudive to the ma- 
jefly of the throne, and the royal prerogatives, 
were conAitutionally decreed. 

The judiciary organization, depriving the 
monarch of every kind of influence in the no- 
mination of civil and criminal judges, and 
juftices of the peace. 

The organization of juries, entruflang to 
public officers, named by the people, the pri- 
vilege of filling up the lift both of petty and 
of grand-jurymen. 

The organization of the high national 
court, confiding in like manner the choice of 
the jurymen of that tribunal to eledtors named 
by the people. The 
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The organization of the police, leaving to 
the monarch no (hare in the nomination of the 
officers who are to exercife its fundions. 

The new ecclefiaftical conftitution, depriv- 
ing the king of all participation in the choice 
of bi/hops and other miniflers of religion. 

The organization of the national guard, ex- 
cluding his majefty firom all concern in the 
difcipline of that corps, and the appointment 
of its officers. 

The jfbrmation of the gendarmerie^ deffined 
to fupply the place of the ancient maricbauj/^e^ 
and refpefting which the intervention of the 
monarch is reduced almoft to nothing. 

It was alfo fubfequent to tbe fourth of Feb^ 
ruary^ that the military conftitution circum- 
fcribed within the narrowxft limits the royal 
prerogatives, by allowing the king but a finall 
number of appointments, and by rendering 
admiffion into the fea and land fervices indepen- 
dent of his will. 

The conftitution of the marine has ex- 

VoL. IL X tended 
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tended the fame principles to the civil admw 
niflration. 

The decrees relative to the financial depart^ 
menty have deprived the king» without any 
exception, of the entire choice of the receivers 
and treafurers of the dire6t taxes ; and as to 
the indiredl taxes, the nomination of the re- 
venue officers has been fubjefted to rules of 
advancement, which leave but little to the 
option of government. 

It Vfdi^ fuhfequent to the fourth of February ^ 
that the order of the noblefle and titles were 
fupprcflcd, a meafure which weakened the 
executive power in two ways, by depriving the 
king of a mode of beftowing favours, and by 
dcftroying an intermediary rank favourable to 
the majefty of the throne, without fupplying 
the lofs by the inflitution of any other poli- 
tical dignity. 

The fame obfervation may be applied to the 
abolition of the orders of knighthood, which 
was equally fuhfcquetit to tic fourth of Ftb-- 
riMry. It 
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It is alfo fince that period, that the king 
has been deprived of the power of beftowing 
the (hialleft gratification or the moil trivial 
penfion, without the approbation of the na* 
tional ailetnbly. 

It is fince that period, ^at he has been in* 
terdi^ed from making peace or war, treaties of 
alliance or commerce, without the confent of 
the legiflativc body. 

It is fince that period, that h:s &ndion has 
been rendered unneceilary to all kws relative 
to the eflablifhment, redu^on and afTeffment 
of taxes. 

It is fince that period, that he has beea 
ftripped of the moft ancient, mod augufl and 
moft procious of all the prerogatives of the 
crown, the prerogative of mercy. 

It is fince that period, that be has been de* 
jiied the liberty of chufing any minifter, any 
agent of government, from among the de- 
puties of the national aflembly, a prohibition 
that has even been extended to a period of 

X 2 two 
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two years after the ceflation of the legifla- 
ture. 

It is iince that period^ that the roy^l an* 
thority has been in a manner brought into di£- 
repute^ by the king's being obliged to fane- 
tion» in confequence of popular tumults^ the 
moft fevere meafures againft ecclefiaftical 
proprietors, and other determinations of the 
aflembly contrary to his opinion. 

Laftly, it is fince that period that the royal 
fnajefty has been degraded in every poflible 
way, by the various regulations enumerated 
in a former chapter of this work : and to 
crown the whole, the conftitutional code is 
made fubjedt to fuch a form of revifion, that, 
in three years, reckoning from the prefent time, 
there is nothing which can prevent a legifla- 
ture from propofing to fucceeding legiflatures 
the entire fubverfion of monarchical govern- 
ment. 

It may then be (aid with perfed truth, that 
the difpoiitions of the national aflembly, fub- 

fequent 
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fubfequent to the fourth of February, have 
efTentlally deftroyed the executive power ; and 
that, had a different courfe been purfued, this 
power would have exifted, and France enjoyed 
a conflitution, not indeed without defers, but 
in which public order and liberty would not 
have been found at variance ; and time and 
experience would have perfcdled the work. 

Meanwhile, if, as I have proved in fo many 
different ways, executive power forms the 
key-flone of a political edifice, and if this 
power has been deflroyed fince the period of 
the fourth of February, inflead of having 
been confirmed and invigorated, agreeably to 
the promifes which were held out, it is clear 
that no inference favourable to the French 
conflitution, fuch as it now exiih, fuch as we 
have received it from the genius and munifi- 
cence of our legiflators, can be drawn from 
his majefly's fpeech. The king's fpeech on 
the fourth of February was prudently reflrain- 
cd in its expreflions, and by ]^no means over- 
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flepped the circumflances of the cafe. It was 
the aflembly who wrefted it into a falfe meaiP- 
ing, by immediately building upon it an oath 
of adhefion to a conftitution not yet fomied ; 
and this proceedmg on their part, at a time 
when the executive power was yet uncon- 
ftrufted, was yet, if I nlay be allowed the 
expreflion, unlketched, fliews, in a very flrik- 
ing light, the inattention of our legiflators to 
the principles of focial order and the funda- 
mental laws of political government. 

I was bound, no doubt, to examine, as I 
have done, the inference which might fairly be 
drawn from the conduft of the king on the 
fourth of Februar)' ; for this meafure, how- 
ever urgent might be the reafons that didlated 
it, had nothing in common with the accepta- 
tion of the fourteenth of February 1791. 
The circumftanccs which preceded this ac- 
ceptation, that accompanied and that followed 
it, were of fuch a nature, that no man in 
Europe wants to be told what opinion he is to 

form 
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form of the moft memorable . tranfaftion of 
the prefent age. Men may difier in their 
language upon the fubjed, but their fenti- 
ments are the fame. Not to add, that the 
freeft aflent on the part of the monarch could 
be regarded only as the opinion of an indivi- 
dual ; and political fubjefts are of too elevated 
an order to allow us to forai k judgment' re- 
fpecfting them fh)m any thing but the relation 
thev bear to the intereft of nations, and the 
^cred principles of morality and policy. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 



ConduS which the fectmd National AJfembly ought t4 
have ohferved in receiving the Conjlitutim. 

X WO roads were open to the natlona] a£- 
fembly at the time of commencing its Icgiila- 
tive carreer ; the one pointed out by wifdom 
and moderation, the other by thofe extravagant 
ideas which had fo conftantly mifled the con- 
ftitucnt aflembly. It may feem at firft fight, 
that in this fecond mode there was no longe'' 
an opportunity left for extravagance, and that 
our firft legiflators had reached the goal : but 
upon a clofer examination we fhall perceive 
that this was not in all rcfpedls the cafe ; and 
their fucceflbrs haftened to add what they had 
omitted, not certainly as a reafonablc proceed- 
ing, but as the moft confpicuous, the moft 

glaring 
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glaring and that which led to the loudefl ap. 
plaufes* Goaded by jealoufy, panting after 
fame, the fecond national aflfembly wiflied to 
bind their foreheads with fuch fplendid wreaths 
as fliould entirely obliterate the memory of 
their predecefTors : but the laurels of the one 
will fade as fuddenly as thofe of the other, 
and they will both appear to pofterity with 
unadorned and naked brows *. They aimed 
at glory, and they will merely obtain a tfanli* 
ent popularity: and as they have been in- 
debted to the frivolity of the nation for their 
triumphs, fo will they owe their £ill to its 
inconftancy. They were unable to alter their 
ftature, but they have contrived to obtain the 
appellation of great from the multitude, whofe 

^ I do not conceive it neceflary to cite in this place 
tlie exceptions which occur to me on recollcfting the 
honourable charaAer and diftinguifhed talents of fevc- 
ral deputies. I facrifice the pleafure I (hould feci in 
naming them, to the fentiment, probably too generous, 
which prevents my pointing out otheis of a contrary 
dci'cription^ 
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eyes they have covered with a double' and a 
triple bandage. One flngle adlion, fuppoited 
by rcafon and morality, would have acquired 
them honours infinitely more durable than the 
fictions which fo delight them^ and which 
will prove evanefcent like every other chimenu 
Truth, powerful truth, whofe empire nothing 
can fubvert, the time will come when thou 
wilt be avenged of all that fantailic celebrity, 
of all thofe falfe reputations, which have been 
gathered in the regions of falfehood. 

In pointing out what ought to have been 
the condudl of the prefent national aflcmbly, 
my courage would fail me, were I diredt to 
piy attention to all that it has done. I (hall 
therefore confine mvfelf to that moment of 
cxpedlation when it received the conflitution 
from the hands of its authors. The eager 
and enthuliaftic homage which it rendered to 
this work excited the admiration of ev»y one; 
nor will I allow myfclf to cenfure with feve- 
rity this inftance of its behaviour, knowing, 

as 
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as I do, better than any man, the empire of 
circumftances and the deference we are obliged 
to pay to them. Avoiding then all particular 
confiderations, I (hall, in the difcufllon of the 
queftion before me, look only to general ideas. 

It may be proper in the firft place to call 
to the recolledtion of the reader, that, in an- 
other part of this work, when pointing out 
the defefts of the decree relative to the revifal 
of the conftitution, I demonftrated, that there 
would have been as much wifdom in rendering 
immutable a fmall number of articles, as there 
appear to be imprudence and folly in fubjeft- 
ing the multifarious difpoiitions, of which the 
conftitutional code is compofed, to an imprac- 
ticable mode of amendment. The prefent is * 
the moment to give to my idea its proper ex- 
tent. 

It is in my opinion impradlicable, in a great 
ftate, to fecure the liberty of the fubjedl con- 
fiftently with the omiffion of any of the fol- 
lowing articles. 

I. That 
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I • That the reprefentatives of the nation 
fhall have the excluiive right of making laws, 
fubje£fc to the fan£tion of the prince ; ccHn- 
prehending under the term laws all that relates 
to the feledtion and regulation of taxes. 

2. That the reprefentatives of the nadon 
(hall have the excluiive right of fixing the 
amount of the public expenditure ; there be- 
ing evidently included in that right the amount 
of the military eflablidiment. 

3. That all articles of receipt and expen« 
diture (hall be accounted for to certain com- 
miliioners appointed by the reprefentatives of 
the nation, 

4. That the taxes (hall be annually renewed 
by the reprefcntative authority, excepting 
thofc taxes which are given as fecurity for 
the payment of the intereft of the public debt« 

5^ That all arbitrary privilege, and power 
of difpenfing with the laws be profcribed 5 
and tliat every citizen fhall have a right to 
luring liis adlions civil or criminal againft every 

public 
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public officer of whofe condud he thinks he 
has reaibn to complain. 

6. That the military power (hall not be 
brought into aiftivity, within the kingdom^ 
but by the previous requifition of the civil 
officers. 

7. That the mutiny biD, or the law for 
authoriiing the difcipline, and of confequence 
that gives exiftence to the army^ (hall be an- 
nuaUy renewed. 

8. That the prefs (hall be4ree» as far as is 
compatible with the interefts of morality and 
public tranquillity. 

9. That the taxes (hall be equally laid, and 
that no citizen (hall labour under dKqualifica- 
tion to the exercife of any public office. 

I o. That the minifters and public agents of 
goverment (hall be refponfible. 

1 1 . That the throne (hall be hereditary ; a 
condition indifpenfible to prevent fadlion and 
to preferve political tranquillity. 

12, That thp executive power (hall be 

3 given 
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given full and entire to the prince^ together 
with every means neceffary for its exercife and 
for the fecuring public order ; a proviiion ab- 
folutely neceflary to prevent the le^llative 
body from engpofling to itfelf a defpotiixn not 
lefs dangerous than defpotifm in any other 
hands. 

To thcfe provifions it would be neceflary to 
add the moft inviolable refpedt for the rights 
of property, did not this refpedt conflitute 
one of the eloinents of univerfal moralit}% 
under whatever form of government men may 
be united. 

The twelve articles I have enumerated mufl: 
appear to every enlightened mind as the fun- 
damental bafis of the civil and political liber- 
ties of a nation. They ought therefore to 
have a dillinft place afligncd them in the con- 
ilitutional charter, and not be confounded with 
thofe numerous regulations fubjedl to conti- 
nual difcuflion and alteration. 

Why has not this been done by our legilla- 

tors ? 
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tors ? becaufe, by fuch a line of dirtinftion, 
two truths would have become vilible, which 
it was the wifh of the affembly to conceal. 

Theone, that the fundamental principles 
of French liberty were all contained either in 
the letter ©r fpirit of the king's declaration of 
the twenty-feventh of December 1788 and 
its fubfequent explanations. 

The other, that all orders of the ftatc, 
every clafs of citizens, the firft agitation and 
difhuft having fubfided, would have acquiefced 
in thefe principles, and ^vould probably fliU 
give their affent to them wxre they invited to 
do ib. 

The affembly had therefore a deep political 
view in confounding the fundamental articles of 
liberty with all the other details of the popu- 
lar government which it was their objeft to 
tftablifh ; fince a way was thus provided of 
denouncing, as enemies to conftitutional free- 
dom, all thofe who (hould dilapprove of any 
part of the new political lyftem. 

Add 
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Add to this^ that the firft national aflemblf 
conceived the defign of converting into indi- 
vidual property thefe principles of liberty, 
principles univerially admitted and dear to the 
heart of man, by mixing with them the al- 
loy of their own hyperboles and extravagance ; 
and as they never afterwards fepaiated the 
felfe jewels from the true, few other perfbns 
attempted the talk. 

Meanwhile, let us confider what fatal con- 
fequences refulted from this ffaange blending 
of incongruous articles under the general name 
of conflitution.' 

They were obliged to fufpe^ the reditode 
of the majority of thefe regulations and could 
not rcfufe to fubjcft them to the teft of ex- 
perience. In fo doing they could not avoid 
applying the fame plan of revilion to all the 
conftitutional articles without diflindion ; and 
thus while they referred to the fucceedLig 
Icgiflators the power of correcting and im- 
proving various articles, that ought never to 

be 
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be admitted under the denomination of con- 
ftitution^ they czpofed thofe very principles 
which form the bafis of focial order and the 
eilence of public liberty to the peril of being 
open to difcuflion. 

In fine, as I have fhewn in a former part 
of this work, they generated a fyftem of re- 
vifion fo abfurd as to make all improvement 
in due form impoflible * ; articles which no 
man ought to have been permitted to queflion, 
were declared to be fludhiating dejure^ and 
articles which cannot be too foon fuperfeded 
unalterable defaSo. 

Can any thing I demand be more confum^ 
mately unfuitable to the nature of govern-* 
ment? 

It was immediately upon the blending of 
thefe incongruities, upon this flrange com- 
jpination, that the new reprefentatives of the 
nation arrived at Paris from the different parts 

* This fubjeft will be found difcuffed at large in the 
fixth chapter of the firft volume. 

Vol. II. Y of 
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oi the kingdom. The conilitutioti had been 
terminated during their journey, and they had 
no opportunity to read and contemplate caHmly 
the three hundred and twenty-nine articles of 
which it is compofed, when they fuddenly 
met together, exprefTed their unanimous ap- 
probation of this political code, and {m-o- 
nounced with enthuiiafm the oath impofed 
upon them by their equals, by an aflembly 
which had arrogated to itfelf the right of giv- 
ing immutable laws to France. 

That the whole nation fhould have fwom 
to fubmit to the conftitution decreed in 1789 
and the two fucceeding years, to that confti- 
tution which fome underftood but imperfeiflly, 
and others not at all, ought not to aftonifh us ; 
lince it may eafily be accounted for by the 
dangers that would have been incurred by a 
contrary proceeding. Befide, as this confti# 
tution gave to every man the liberty of de- 
claring his fentiments on the new fyftem of 
government, nothing more was necefiary than 

to 
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ta pofleis a finccre intention not to violate the 
eftablifhed order» to be fure of remaining 
faithful to his engagement/ But the depu^ 
ties of the fecond national aflembly wefe 
in a fituation widely different • Reprefenta* 
tives of the nation^ like their predeceflbrs^ 
and warned by the dilbrders of the kingdom 
of the defcfts of a conftitiition, of which 
ibme trial had been made, it was incumbent 
on them to confider whether they aught to 
confecrate in the mofl folemn manner and 
without any previous examination^ the im-* 
mutability of a fyflem of government, con- 
flruded during the tumultuous fway of the 
paflions, and evidently incompatible with 
public order, with the internal peace of France, 
with the regular a£tion of adminiflration, and 
with all the laws of true policy and found 
morality. 

Had the prefent aflembly allowed them- 
fclvcs fufficient time to have become fenfible 
of thefe truths, or at leall fufHcient time to 

y 2 have 
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rjjli CMth, the following refle£fcionf 

uv c uccurred to them. 

ic ^Tcaceft political misfortune is a fbcial 

.\'c \ iuiout government ; and to this fituadon 

:;.t.c oiiT prcdeccflbrs reduced France, byun- 

v_'..iiiirutJonally depriving the executive power 

Kjt the requifite force for the accomplifhment 

Of its important deftination. 

Another political misfortune equally depio* 
rable, would be a fbcial flate, in which by the 
fole will of thofc who framed it, a govern- 
ment new in all its parts, fhould be incapable 
of modification and obliged to fubfifl with 2.II 
it? defect?, precifely as it was fhaped at the 
firlt rough caft. This, however, is what cur 
predeceflbrs have unintentionally effeded, by 
fuhicftin^ the revilal of the conflitution to 
vifionary conditions which it is impofTible 
fhould ever be complied with. 

If then our predecefibrs have flruck the po- 
litical organization of France with two diftindt 

palfies. 
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paliics^ two paliieSy of which one is deflxuc* 
tivc of every bleiling, and the other of every 
hope, does it become us, reprefcntatives like 
them of the nation, to accept the conftitu- 
tional charter on the conditions they have im- 
pofed, and to fandion and perpetuate its dc-> 
feds by the folemnity of an oath ? 

Such unqueftionably would have been the 
reflexions of the fecond national afTembly, 
had it been at liberty to liften to the fug- 
geftions of reafon, or had it not been itfelf 
ynder a kind of fpell at fight of a conftitution 
blindly celebrated from one extremity of the 
kingdom to the other, 

I admit that, confidering the difpofition of 
the public mind when the fecond afTembly 
commenced its fellion, it would have been 
difficult, confiftently with peace, to liave ha- 
zarded a comment on a work accepted both by 
£iith and hope ; it may juiUy be doubted w*he- 
ther diftinftions enforced by the founded rea- 
ibning would bav^ been favourably received ; 

Y 7 but 
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but to confecrate at once by an oath^ the total 
annihilation of government in a kingdom like 
France, and the impoffibility of applying any 
legal remedy to this order of things, was 
furely a rafh and fatal refolution. Such, how-p 
ever, was the deplorable ahernative, fuch the 
inextricable dilemma to which the conilitu-* 
tional adembly reduced its fucceflbrs. It has 
involved in every poffible perplexity a fyftem 
of government, which, deflitute of fufficient 
means for the preiervation of public order, 
thus leaves liberty defencelefs, and fupplies 
frefh arms to its numerous calumniators. 

There are things, however, which our firft 
legiflators did hot enjoin the aflembly that fuc- 
ceeded them. They did not enjoin it to fur-f 
pafs them in exaggeration ; they did not en- 
join it to be more eager than themfelves in 
the purfuit of popular favour ; they did not 
enjoin it to cringe and tremble more than 
themfelves before the favage power of the 
multitude ; they did not enjoin it to f^crifice 

to 
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to that power a greater number of vi(5Hms, 

and to accept, out of compliment to it, the 

» 

fervile office of the lion's purveyor. Laftly, 
the r*rft national aflembly had never imagined 
tliat new means would be deviled of weaken- 
ing the executive authority ; that the royal 
majefty would be degraded ftill lower ; that 
the monarch would at length be reduced to a 
mere phantom, to lend his name to public 
meafures, while his power was without a<flion, 
and his government without dignity. And 
yet men continue to difpute about monarchy 
and republicanifm : How vain a controverly ! 
Was ever democracy more unmixed than 
that at which we have alreadv arrived ? Men 
continue to difpute about names when tliey 
have already in die moft authoritative manner 
decided with refpe<5l to the fubftance. But 
how indeed fliould it be otherwife in the midft 
of fidtion, gafconade and difcord eternal ? 
How fliould it be otherwife when a garrulous 
philofophy has ufurped tlie place of experl- 
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ence, a philofophy^ which^ while, it appean 
to fet out from a true principle leads us infcn- 
fibly into a path perfectly wide of our objed. 
Meanwhile w? proceed with fuch hafty ftrides 
in the route of illuiion, that it cannot be but 
we fhall foon be oblige4 to turn back, becauf^ 
our road goes no farther and there is not room 
to take another ilep. God grant that the 
kingdom of France may rife fuperior to all 
tliefe diforders, and be able to profit widi 
energy of that moderation and wifdom which 
mufl foon be fo powerfidly fuggeiled to her \ 
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CHAPTER XVII. 

Concluding Refle£ii0t. 

In taking a review of the various refle^ons 
contained in the prefent work, I do not di^m 
ipair, more deeply invefKgatcd and better cn^ 
forced by other friends of reafon, of their 
contributing to deter the nations of Europe 
ftotti embracing a government iimilar to that 
of which the legiflators of France have tranf<« 
mitted to the univerfe the fantaftic modeU 
We might, perhaps, allow ourfelves to confix, 
der this government as an amufement of the 
mind, as a work of the inugination, had it 
not led to the mod fatal confequcnces, had it 
not been produ<5Uve of the.moft melancholy 
events. We might regard that innumerable 
multitude of commaaders whom nobody Qbey% 

of 
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of fovereigns who excite no refped, of friends 
and brothers between whom there prevails 
no uhderftanding, no harmony, in the fimple 
light of a curious phenomenon, if, amidft the 
general diiTolution that has taken place, we 
had not feen vanity, in every fliape, eredt its 
head, and, ftriving for the maftery, transform 
jtfelf into the moft devouring paifions ; we 
had not feen envy, hatred, malignity, and all 
the ferocious attributes of favages difplay 
themfelves ; we had not feen in particular a 
conftitution make iti appearance, a conflitu<- 
tion, the parent of anarchy, and which, fub'- 
ftituting fyftematical ideas in the room of the 
common principles of ibcial order, has loofen- 
ed every tie, of which the nature of man has 
fo long attcftcd the importance and neceflity. 
No conftitution has ever excited fo many dif- 
orders ! No conftitution has ever occaiioned 
fo many tears ! Adopt it then, adopt it v/ith- 
cut change or modification, ye nations of the 
i^rth, who may be indiiicrent to the maintc- 
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tenance of public tranquillity ; who can look 
with calmnefs on the confufion of all autho-p 
rity, the progreflSve defpotifm of a tumultu-* 
pus aflembly, and the degradation of the power 
deftined to watch over the obfervance of the 
Jaws. Adopt it, you who wifli to bend your 
neck to the yoke of tlie niultitude, who arc 
delirous of having its fervants for your maflerSt 
its flatterers for your tyrants. Adopt it, if 
you are weary of cheriftiing goodnefs, com- 
paflion, charity, mercy, and all the virtues 
which embellifh and dignify human nature. 
Adopt it, if you arc defirous that the philofo-f 
phy of the prefent day fhould triumphantly 
eftablifh itfelf on the ruins of religion. Fi-? 
nally, adopt it, give the preference to this 
conftitution, if calm reafon, manly indepen- 
dence, liberty without oflentation, and mora- 
lity in all its vigour, which appear to be the 
fruits of the Englifh government, do not in-? 
fpire yoii with greater veneration than our 
complex ideas, or extravagant principles, our 
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fa£litiou8 fentiments^ and all thofe fpantane- 
ous produdions of a fyilematical legiilation 
and a government devoid of every tie and 
fonnedlion. 

The greateft attradion poflefTed by the 
new conflitution, coniifts in its inexhauftible 
fund of gratifications adapted to each man's 
vanity ; the general banquet that is prepared, 
to which every clafs of arrogance and often- 
tation has a card pf invitation. But to all this 
there is one (hort anfwer : which is the pur- 
pofe of the fecial fyftem, to govern ill, or be 
governed well ? The thing moft requifite is 
that we (hould be all confcious of liberty, and 
that we fhould all partake of peace, order and 
fecurity : but peace, order and fecurity are 
committed to perpetual rifk by that political 
anarchy to which our legiflators have given 
the name of conftitution. The great traits of 
this anarchy are known to all the world ; but 
its innumerable details are fo carefully difguif- 
cd, that few men have formed a proper id?^ 

of 
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of them. All France is at prefent divided 
into two clailesy the opprefTors and the op-* 
prefled ; and no man poflelTes a fecure tran- 
quillity. Travel through the kingdom in all 
diredions, or enquire of thofc who have : if 
your informers be men of veracity, they will 
tell you, that, down even to the moft petty 
municipalities, you muA: not look to the law 
for protection, but to certain perfons in power« 
Violence againft property, reflxaint upon per- 
^nal liberty, are decreed in the market places 
of each. Were the examples lefs numerous^ 
the terror they excite would not be diminifh- 
l^d ; for the conftitution of man is not like the 
confHtution of < matter : Man is free, but 
matter is capable of the calculations of expe- 
rience, and to the revolutions of the univerfe 
we can commonly fay, thus far fhall they go 
and no farther. It is true we do not take our 
feat in the councils where the elements hold 
their flormy debate ; nor where the flames of 
iEtna and Vefuvius arm themfelves in fub^ 

terraneous 
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terraneous caverns for future devaflation : hat 
we are aUe to diicover^ by long ohfervatioab 
tbe limits which even the fiiry of their bom* 
ing kvas refped. Trees are planted^ coCtagtf 
are ereded in fecurity almofl upon the line 
where their violence ceafes. It is not thus 
with man ; and above all it is not thns with 
the ezcefles that flow from a bad fyflem of 
government. They regenerate themiHves in 
eveiy direc^cm ; they have no determined cir- 
cumference ; the moment, the day, in which 
their fury fhall burfl forth, cannot be prediA- 
ed ; we are always in terror, always in akrm, 
and the tjrrannous exertions of to-day, can by 
no means afTure us that the tyrant will flcep to- 
morrow. 

I will explain myfelf without refcrvc : I 
fhall perhaps be pardoned, for if franknels 
can be ever in eftimation, it is at the moment 
that we are all perifhing the victims of hvpo- 
crify and felfifhneis. Add to this, that I do 
not adopt any political opii^ion as a party man ; 

Ifpcak 
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I ipeak only from that pure and untainted af- 
fection with which I have long loved and ftill 
love France, I have united myfclf to her de- 
ftiny> and I feel in the utmoft degree depreffed 
by her misfortunes. 

It is no longer time to conceal a truth that 
a imall number of iages foretold long fincc, 
and that experience is every day confirm* 
ing in the moft tremendous manner. The 
conftitudoQ of France is a bad conftitution ; 
and it is in vain» that» out of refpedt for the 
peribns or genius of its authors, we perpe- 
tually itraggle againft the oppofition of rea- 
fon, that hallowed reprefentative of nature 
and of God> and which the potency of man 
cannot long keep at bay. It will be impof-* 
fible to maintain a political conftitution, in 
which executive power is forgotten, in which 
eveiy legitimate authority is at variance, in 
which the people alone can prcferve their 
fway, can increafe it every day and exercifc it 
with tlie moft formidable tvrannv. It will 

be 
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be impoffible to maintain a 'confUtutkm, m 
which public order is left defencelefs, when 
furrounded by fuch numerous enenues. It 
will be impoiiible to maintain a conftittitioa^ 
in which the deputies of the legiflative body, 
difpenied from giving proof of their poflefling 
any property, are in a great meafure, and ere 
long perhaps will be completely, £ilfe irpre- 
fentatives of the interefts of France. It will 
be impoiiible to maintain a conftitution, in 
which all power will neceilarily be concen* 
tred in an aflembly, obliged to bend to the 
will of certain £ivourites of the multitude. 
It will be impoflible to maintain, it will be 
impoflible to continue attached to an order of 
things, in which illufion will have its utility, 
calumny its triumphs, hatred its gratification, 
and ambition every defcription of vice for its 
iatellites. It will be impofUble to maintain a 
conflitution in which puniihments muft form 
the principal, and perhaps only refoorce of 
adminiilration ; a conftitution, in which the 

fcience 
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fcience of government is reduced to two prin-* 
ciplesy that every man may believe himfelf 
competent to the taik> and nidenefe and info* 
lence are in perpetual honour^ that all may 
fuppofe themfelves capable of fortitude and 
Energy : a conflitution to which there is no 
Other way of gaining partifans than that of 
continual profcription ; a conflitution which# 
inflead of being the ceiltre of a happinefs ge-* 
nerally felt or generally hoped, appears to be 
the rendezvous of the Fates and Furies ; a con-* 
ftitution> which, by the infinite multiplication 
of paflions and pretenlions, keeps iip in France 
ib dreadful an agitation, that it is impoffible 
fo move without incurring fbme diiafteri 
In fine, it will be itnpofiible to maintain a 
monarchical government, in which the ma- 
jefly of the throne is guarded by no prero-^ 
gatives, by no intermediary rank, ^y no opi- 
ilk>n calculated to preferve that refped widi* 
out which royal authority is nothing more than 
an empty title. 

Such are the fafts, which, in the courfe of 
Vol. IL Z the 
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the prcfent work, I conceive myfelf to have 
dcmonftrated. I have further proved, and 
this is the principal fource of my defpair, that 
the conftitutional means which have been de- 
vifed, for the purpofe of altering fo defective a 
lyftem of politics, are totaUy chimerical. 
Thefe arc, no doubt, unpleafant and melan- 
choly truths, but the longer we divert our at- 
tention from them, the more will the confu- 
fion incrcafe, the greater time (hall we allow 
for advancing to the laft extremity, and the 
oftener (hall we be expofed to founder againft 
thoie numerous rocks which lie in the way. 

To fave ourfelves it is neceflary to oppoie a 
vafl mafs of opinions to the errors and agita- 
tions which prevail ; and this force muft be 
made to adl in a manner diametrically the re- 
verfe of the impulfe which is given to the 
public mind, by thofe who wifli to arrive at a 
republic by means of anarchy, or at anarchy 
by means of a republic : for if, in departing 
from the conftitution as framed by our firft 
Jegifiator?, as many Aeps had been made to- 
wards 
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wards a regular government^ as the fecond af- 
(embly have taken towards democracy, we 
ihould at prefent have been at no great diflance 
from the end that ought to have been kept in 
view. 

This end, in my opinion, and I (hall never 
be afraid to avow it, is a government refcm^ 
bling, as far as the nature of things will ad- 
mit, the government of England ; a govern- 
ment acknowledged by all Europe to be free 
and happy, and the reputation of which the 
fubtle argiunents of our updart politicians 
will never be able to deftroy. Let all the 
principles of liberty, civil and political, be 
prcfcrvcd; let them receive even additional 
force : but, for the fake of public order, for 
the regular activity of adminiftration, for the 
agreement and union of the different powers, 
for the external confideration and internal 
tranquillity of the kbgdom, for the greater 
,fccurity of freedom itfelf, let the executive 
authority be inverted with the ncceflary dig- 
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nity and vigour. Let a fecond houTe of le^ 
giflaturc be eftabli(hcd, the fuffragc of whicH 
will cnhaiKe the refpeft due to the laws, the 
political dignity of which will fcrve as an in- 
tervening ftep between the monarch and the 
nation, and thus become a fuppott to the ma- 
jefty of the throne. In fine, let the ^^puties 
of the legiflative body be required to poflefs a 
certain degree of property, that they may be 
connefted with the ftate by every fort of tic. 
Thefe ase the elTential points in favour of 
which it is to be wifhed that opinions would 
onite; jGnce otherwife the French govern- 
ment will degenerate into a tumultuous de- 
mocracy, in the midft of which there will be 
no other harmony but what will be derived, 
from the defpotifm of thofe tyrants whom the 
blind partiality of the multitude will give to 
rule over us. 

I am aware of the difficuhies attending fuch 
an aflbciation, in the prefent difpofition of the 
public mind ; but as the conAitution cannot 

reinain 
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remain in its prefent form, as a republic of 
twenty-fix millions of men is a chimerical idea, 
as the re-ejftablifliment of the old iyflem is out 
of the queftion, and as the kingdom of 
France cannot diiappear from the face of the 
globe, let us hence ami ourfelves with firefh 
courage to encounter every difficulty, however 
fixmidable may be its appearance. 

The principal obflaclcs would eafily be re- 
moved, if men feriouily attached themfelves 
to their removal, and if public intereft were 
not conilantly facrificed to private views. To 
thefe private views I will then now addrefs 
mjrfelf ; and this tafk completed my work is 
done. And in the firfl place I (hall not fear 
to addrefs myfelf to the men, above all others 
die mofl difficult to perfuade, thofe whoie at- 
tention is perpetually directed to one objeft, a 
republic, a republic cofl what it will. Every 
day they make fbme flep towards this end, at 
the fame time declaring that they have given 
up all defire to attain it. Speaking of theic 
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men in general, I may fay, that they have as 
much underftanding as it is poiUble to have 

■ 

without morality. They are perfcdtly ac- 
quainted with the game they have to play, and 
the iincere and bona fide conflitutionalifb are 
the inflruments of their confpiracy. Thcfe 
lafl maintain with blind enthuiiafm and with 
unremitted conflancy the defeds of the con- 
flitution in full vigour ; thefe defeats annOii- 
hte the refpeftability of government, render its 
adminiftratlon imbecil and impotent, and the 
more they are maintained, the more reafon 
have the republicans to promife themfelves 
fuccefs. Thus having for the perpetual bur- 
then of their fong, **the conftitution, the whole 
" conftitution, nothing but the conftitution," the 
democracy advances with flying colours. Their 
coadjutors, who are more Iincere in this 
profeflion, will one day regret, at leifure, 
the mifchief they have promoted; they 
will fee the plots which their inadlivity 
has forwarded, and which they have them- 

2 felves 
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icWes leaft fuipeded; their lamentatations^ 
uttered when the evil (hall be without remedy, 
may reaibnably be anfwered, like the grals- 
hopper in the £ible : 

^^ You complain of the inclemency of the 
^* winter, what did you do in the iummer and 
" autumn?" 

Let us procetd to confider whether die cal- 
culation of the republicans themielves equals 
in ingenioufneis and profundity the opinion they 
entertain of it. 

Men are mifled refpeding their interefts by 
the very Ipirit they are obliged to aifume for 
the completion of their views. Thus during 
a revolution, the intrigues and contrivance by 
which it i$ to be eifeifted fb occupy their 
thoughts, that they never have leifure to exa-* 
mine whether, if the objed of their wiflies 
were obtained, the rcfult would indemnify 
them for the e!lbrt$ of the purfuit. Thu^ the 
;irtful democrats of the preient hour meditate 
with tranipprt in their lecret committees, the 
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ftratagem of making uic of the coaftita« 
tiooaliib tbcmfeives, the better to arrive at a 
republic* lliey leave them the nameof kii^ 
with which to entertain themielves, till the fit 
momeat fhall arrive to. take from them dieir 
laft bawble* They admire the depth of dieir 
policy in infpiring alarm into the Farifiam^ 
and through them into their provincial imita- 
tors, fometimes by a &ble artfully contrived, 
and fometimes by an impudent lie deititute of 
all fhadow of probablily. They admire the 
greatneis of their generalflup in caufing to 
file off from time to time, through the midfl 
of the national aflembly, irregular bodies of 
men, armed with pikes and pitch-forks ^ and 
they amufe themielves during the ceremony 
with watching the blank and down-caft looks 
with which the fcrupulous friends c^ the ccmi- 
ftitution behold it. But enough of the va* 
rious amufements that the republicans, Quakers 
and Jacobins, who now rule the helm, pro* 
cure to themielvesin die preient hour; I pro- 
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cccd to tranfport them by an abrupt tranfitioo 
to the completion of all their wifhes, the 
cftablifhment of a pure and unmixed republic : 
What will be the harveft they will then reap 
firom their indefatigable labours ? Fitft, many 
of them, aftonifhed at the progrefs they (hall 
have made, will yet be a little mortified at 
finding that they were never properly in the 
iecret. But this is a trifle : their leaders will 
declaim to them upon the treacherous conduft 
of the court, the dangerous confpiracies of the 
conftitutionalifts, the confpiracies ftill more 
dangerous of neutral men, and the wonderful 
difcoveries of die conmiittee of iafety ; and 
they will yield a ready ailent to thefe reprefen* 
tations, if it were only that they might not 
look like dupes. The great difficulty will be 
when the legiflative and executive authority 
(hall be united in the fame hands, in the hands 
of the clafs of fimple citizens, all equal to 
each other, and who come frefh htxn their 
fervile canvaflings to the exerciie of thdr 
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cphcmeron funftions. The magic of authority 
vrill now be annihilated ; and^ in the midft of an 
immenfe population^ this wiU fo fair andqoate 
all ideas of refped:, that obedience will be an 
affair of mere accident, a kind of fortunate 
ti<:ket> for which the multitude [of magiilrates 
and legiflators will fcramble among themfelves. 
The great difficulty above all will be, when 
every fpecies of power, being united in the 
fame point, there will no longer be two 
branches of government to divide the public 
attention* The reprefentatives of the people 
will have immediately to account to the peo- 
ple ; and they will not be able, as now, to get 
jid of complaints by throwing all the blam^ 
upon the executive government and talking of 
the battles they have to fight. For a little 
while indeed, they will flill appeafe their hun- 
gry conilituents with exaggerated praife ; with 
dcfcribing to them the majefty with which 
they have rifen fuperior to every obftacle ; 
•with telling them, that the univerfe contem- 
plates. 
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plates, the univerfe admires them. They will 
graciouily confult the people before they ven- 
ture finally to determine on any meafiire ; and 
they will probably throw out a bait to the 
moil impatient, by giving them more houlCbs 
to ftrip and more foreils to feU, and by ex- 
tending all the honours that are due to pro- 
perty, to thofe who are altogether deftitute of 
property. But there are bounds to fuch di(^ 
tributions, there is a termination to fortunes 
divifible by the law of the ftrongeft, there is a 
termination alio to promifes and hopes : for the 
nature of things is deaf and dumb, and is not 
to be wrought upon by the language of hypo- 
crily. It will therefore fooner or later be dif- 
covered, that it is impoflible to beflow on 
twenty-fix millions of fovcrcigns a lot pro- 
pc^ioned to their dignity and pretcnfions ; and 
when the majority fhall remark, that their 
condition is not meliorated, when the^ (hall 
perceive that the rain flill penetrates, the wind 
ilill whiiUes through their habitaticms, that 

the 
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the price of bread and the wages of induftry 
tre not at their control^ they will then diico-* 
ver that they have been impo(ed upon, they 
will incline their ear to new fedudions, and 
their laft friends, their laft champions will 
find, like the preceding ones, their autfaori^ 
overthrown. 

Let them then once more examine dieir 
perfonal intcreft, before they facrifice to it the 
Intereft of their country, before they take 
another ftep towards abfolute democracy. It is 
the completion of their wiihes that will prove 
the termination of their power ; and their fole 
iatisfadtion will be the horrid fpe(5acle of a 
diftrafted ftate, and a great kingdom complete- 
ly overthrown. Let them at length oome forth 
from the cloud behind which they have conceal- 
ed themfelves ; and if they believe from tneir 
hearts, that a republic forming a fingle body, 
or a federal republic, or a republic with the 
vain name of king, or any other form of go- 
vernment compofed of the three preceding 

ones. 
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cmeSt be ctkulated for France, let them fvh^ 
mit their ideas to the nation, and explain 
tfaemfelves openly. It is inexcuiable, it is 
highly criminal, to advance towards an object, 
which dbey carefully diilemble, by means 
which they dare not avow, means which daily 
and hourly weaken the pillars deflined to Cnp^ 
port the ibdal edifice. It is flill more repre^ 
henfible to invite to this deffaiidive operatton 
anumberof men who, though miflaken, are 
finccre in dieir fentiments, a numerous body 
of worthy citizens, in whofe minds a conti- 
nual alarm is kept up, and who» while they 
£uicy themmves coUeded to quell civil tu-» 
nuikst are hamefled to the car of certain am« 
bitiotts leaders, and made the inflruments of 
ihc baieft intrigue. They will be the firft to 
call you to a reckoning, for the illufions by 
which they have been ruined ; they will be 
libc firft to load you with reproaches when the 
truth, the melancholy truth, can no longer 
be concealed You may flill attempt to go- 
vern 
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vern tfaenif ftill attempt to keep tfaem in a ilate 
of fermentation ; but there wOl no longer be 
any authority to expofe to fufpidon, no longer 
any miniilers to calumniate, and your moA 
powerful refources will thus be cut offl Thed 
all eyes will be turned upon you, and it wiD 
be aiked, are thefe the men whom we ftiScr 
to fway the iceptre of France ? The natkm 
will then awake to dignified feelings, and thofe 
who in the moment of ^dion, have appeared 
oonfpicuous, will fink into oblivion* I can 
diflinguiih their little bark, which the fbrions 
waves lift, at intervals, almoft to the Hues; 
but it will eicape my view, when, the ocean 
being appeafed, I have no other mode of dif- 
covering it, but by its form and its height. 

Madmen then as you are, what arc yoar 
hopes ? you obfer\'e that the cla fs of the peo- 
ple the leafl enlightened, always creduk>us, al- 
ways open to fufpicion, are the moft docile 
to your infpircitions ; and you govern their 
thoughts and dired: their opinions by every ar- 
tifice 
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tiiice in your power. You weakly imagine 
that, having once agitated the multitude, you 
can lead it as you pleafe : but dread the fatal 
cffedls that may refult to yourfelves from your 
blind confidence, dread left, in the general do- 
ftrudHon^ you, as well as we, fliould be buried 
under the ruins of an edifice, of which it has 
been your endeavour to loofen and difunite all 
the parts. 

Be alTured alfo, you, whom momentary tri- 
umphs lead on from project to project, from 
one degree of temerity to another, that, fhould 
your perfidious manoeuvres , or your continued 
outages, fubdue the conftancy and weary the 
life of the auguft chief of the ftate, (hould his 
heart fink under fo many hardfhips, fo great 
injuftice and ingratitude, you would fliortly 
fee every fpecies of indignation fpring up 
againfthis perfecutgrs. Then, but too late, 
would his misfortunes, his virtues, and his 
benefits, ftrike with redoubled force on the 
feelings of a nation, too long habituated to 

com* 
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Compaflion and geiiefofity ever to be totatfy 
loft to thcfe qualities: Then will you fee 
their old fentiments revive, burft out widi 
double force, and they will hate your ma- 
chinations in proportion as they become 
fenfible to virtue. 

It is a hazardous undertaking to wifh to carry 
a political innovation to its fartheft extreme* 
It is a fingular undertaking to think of execute 
ing fuch an innovation with no injury to ex- 
cite us, with no irritated feeling to carry us 
forward : we aft, if I may fo exprefs my- 
&lf, with the paflions of the underftanding 
and not of the heart ; pofterity will loo?: in 
vain in our ftory for the principles by which 
we were excited, and they will learn that the 
moft dangerous of all paffions are thofe of 
which I fpeak, paffions which are exaggerated 
by their fubjedls beyond all bounds of mode- 
ration, with the hope of rendering them fimi- 
hr to the emotions of fentiment and burfts of 
the foul. 

This 
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This ml^rtune would never have happened 
to uSy if the firft legiflators of France had in-> 
ftituted a government that fhould have flood a 
chance to live by the reafonable balance of its 
parts. But in our conftitution all is difcord, 
violence on one fide^ and impotence on 
another. Its ftrufture is upon fb large and 
loofe a (bde» that it is ready at every moment 
to fall in pieces. The ramparts of this our 
fbrtrefs are crowded with fanatical dupes and 
philofophical inquifitors, and men of prudence 
and nKxleration, the flanding militia of mo- 
ral truth» keep far aloof from the defhoidive 
icene. 

You then, who admire this conflitution, add 
to it what is neceflary to render it durable, or 
it will fhortly perifh in your hands. How is 
it ]rou perceive not, that, with a little addrefs, 
with the flightefl mifconflru^on, it may be 
converted either into a government without 
aiftion, or into a diibrderly republic ? It is then 
in the name of liberty, in the name of that 
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bldling fo incflimable when conlliied within 
proper limits^ that all Europe folicits yoa to 
reflet upon, to adopt tho(e principles, of 
which experience and political philoCophj 
have confecrated the reaibnablenefs and utOitj. 
And you alfb ought to lend your afiiAance 
to this rational and well-conceived fyflem, yoo 
who appear to wifh only for the pure and un- 
qualified return of the ancient government. 
Is it pofiible you (hould be {o blind as to ima- 
gine that the fentiments and opinions of your 
countrymen can ever totally go back to the 
pomt from which they commenced. Too 
have doubtlefe been led to this confidence by 
the difordcrs of the kingdom^ by the mifchiefs 
to be afcribed to a iyftematical exaggeration 
of the principles of libert}' : but are you not 
afraid tliat you ihould fupport this exaggeration 
by oppoiiRg to it your own ? How iiippol'c 
that a rovernment which has long forfeited 
the public eftimation, and loft all its influence 
and c;;niideration, from the manifold errors of 
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a fuccefiion of minlilers whofe art)itrary au* 
thority it fupportcd, and from the irreiiftible 
effed of the progrcfs of knowledge ; how 
fuppofe that fuch i government (hould return 
to life, and be able to maintain itfelf, when all 
its abufes, formerly feen only in a general 
light, have been feverally difcuiled ; when all 
its abufes, heretofore inveftigated only in books> 
or in the converfations of enlightened men, 
have been unveiled in the prefence of the 
whole aflembled nation, and form, as it were, 
the creed and familiar catechifm of the inha« 
bitants of France ? Befide, to reftore the an* 
cient government of the kingdom you miift 
do more than reftore it. A defpotiini of 
twenty years, to commence from your fa- 
vourite counter revolution, and the moft un- 
fparing tyranny, would fcarcely be enough to 
bring the projedl to bear. In vain then do 
you flatter yourfelvcs with its pra&ickbility, 
even with all the forces of Europe to fupport 
you. To conquer a people is one thing ; to 
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defeat the efforts of reafon, hourly renewed, 
and the energies and deiires of a great nation^ 
is another. It is unworthy of you then to 
take counfel of refentmcnt, were it ever fo 
joft, in a political crifis of the moft unpa- 
ralelled nature, in an icnmenfe revolution that 
at every ftep expands new powers and fills 
a wider circumference. 

There are periods in tlie life of nations 
when it becomes indifpenlible to confider their 
intereft in a general manner, detaching our-« 
felves, by an effort of mind, from the pre- 
vailing pafHons of the moment. 

I invite thofe who are defirous of doing 
. this, to refledt on the following propofitions. 

The ancient government of France united 
all the requifite means for the maintenance of 
the laws of property, of order and liberty, but 
it contained alfo the power of infringing them. 
Without expofing itfelf to the danger of im- 
portunate reclamation, with an arret of coun- 
cil it could reduce the intereft of loans or dc- 
I lay 
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key their relmburfement ; with a bed of jof- 
tice augment or perpetuate taxes ; and with a 
lettrc dc cachet imprifon whatever citizen it 
pleafed. 

The authority of the national afiembly^ that 
(ingular and unexampled authority eftabliflied 
by the new conflitution, has alfb the facul^ of 
infringing on the laws of property, order and 
liberty ; but it poflefles not, like the preced- 
ing govemmens, the requifite afcendency for 
fubjeding the nation to the obedience of thoie 
laws. Frequently a decree voted at the in- 
(lance of a man devoid of honour and with- 
out property, brings to our recoUedtion the old 
arrets of council againft property, and lettres de 
cachet againft peribns ; and yet we are not on this 
account lefs fubjeft to the arbitrary will of 
the departments, diffarifls and municipalities, 
nor more iecure againft all the calumnies 
of the evil-minded and all the outrages- of 
the multitude. 

A perfed government then would be tkat 

Aa 3 which 
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which fhould be able, by its confHtution, to 
protcA the laws of property, liberty and or- 
der, without poflefling at the lame time with- 
in itfelf the power of violating them : and of 
this perfedion, in my opinion, we have an 
example in the political conftitution of Eng- 
land. 

Surely then every man of fenfe, every real 
friend to the happinefs of the human race, 
may be allowed to do homage to this govern- 
ment and ardently pray that it may fcrve as a 
model to the legiflators of nations. Ah ! had 
this government been be flowed on France, 
had v/e adopted a fyftem at all fimilar to it, we 
fhould have enjoyed a better, a more genuine 
freedom, than thatof which we fo thoiightlefs- 
ly boaft. Tranquillity alfo would have pre- 
vailed and public order been maintained ; the 
moral duties, far from lofing ground, would have 
been perfefted, and we fhould at this moment 
have been an objcft of affedllon and admira- 
tion to all Europe. Alas! we fhould have 

been 
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been too happy. Struck to the (bul with the 
melancholy regret» I fed ready to fcattcr my 
reproaches upon all the parties that have 
counteradcd this events but I have not die 
courage to reproach any party except that 
which is crowned with fucceis. 

I vfdl recoUedj that, towards the clofe of 
my adminifbation, and for the purpofe of 
jHecipitating that dofe, it was cuftomary to 
iay, that I was the conAant obftade to die 
completing the conftitution ; and that I was 
unable to raiie my fentiments to the generous 
/cxpanfiveneis of diofe of our legiflators. I 
have now (hewn, vrithout bringing into quef-* 
tion my prudence or my imbecili^, that, in 
diis lofty atmosphere, the ^ is very unhealthy, 
and that it is deeply to be regretted fix* France 
that (he was not contented to ftay in the 
middle region. Ever did I Ufien with pity to 
the pompous difcourfes of theie dedaimers : 
more than once, while I contemplated their 
proud inebriation, more than once when I 

A a 4 ftood 
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flood in the midft of their aflembly and (aw 
their blind and unreflecting confidence^ I pc- 
tured to my imagination the htal hand recoid- 
ed by the prophet Daniel^ which once terri* 
fied an eaftem deipot upon his throne : *^Thou 
*^ art weighed in the balance and art found 
•* wanting/' 

Doubtlefs it was my wi(h to refbain our 
firft legiilators in the rapid progrefs of their 
9J(ceires: gladly would I have eredled the 
flandard of reafbn^ and exhibited wiidom in 
the mofl lively colours, in order to rally round 
thefe two guides thofe who fb frequently de- 
ferted their caufe : gladly would I have done 
this, for the fake of the tranquillity and hap- 
pinefs of France and for my own glory. But 
let us not dwell upon the paft ; it is a period 
that is for ever lofl to us ; it is funk in eternal 
night, and our eyes which revert towards it, 
our regrets which fb often wifh to call it back, 
are no longer able to reach it. Think on this 
inexorable truth> you who have the difpofal of 

the 
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the prcfcnt moment, and who are anxkms 
that it fhould contribute exclufively to your 
own renown. You artfully conceal from us 
the final object you have in view ; but of this 
we are certain that when, within the king* 
dom, the refpedt due to government (hall be 
defbroyed, and without, all the fovereigns of 
Europe infulted and provoked, with every 
fpedes of war will b« introduced, every fpc- 
cies of confufion. It is impoflible to obferve 
without regret how a whole nation fufFers it- 
{elf to be mifled by declamation, fufFers itfelf 
to be governed by a fmall number of men 
aftonifhed themielves at their onuiipotence. 
It is impoflible to obferve without anguifh fo 
many brave men, lo many virtuous citizenSy 
vie with each other in abandoning, fbme their 
parents, others their wives and children, to 
defend, at the rifk of tlieir lives, not a liberty 
founded on general principles, not a liberty 
which has attracted the refpedt of all the na- 
tions of Europe, but a fpeculative liberty, 

defined 
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and coniecrated by certain metaphyiical poo- 
tiffs, and calculated more than defpotiibfi itielf 
to terrify every man of prudence and modera- 
tion. 

You well know what this liberty is, you 
who celebrate it without having any confidence 
in it ; you 9 who employ it as a flalking horie 
to your ardent ambition ; you, who hefitate not 
to offer as a iacrifice to the fhrine of this idol, 
the repofe and happineis of the prefent gene- 
ration ; you, who would obliterate for its fake 
humanity and juftice, every fentiment and 
every virtue honourable to human nature. 
Retire then from its altars, if you are defirous 
that we (hould love it : for all the ferpents of 
the furies hifs around your heads ; we fhudder 
at your afped, and your hypocritical adoration 
petrifies us with horror. Ah ! who will fave 
us from the abyfs into which we are fallen • 
Will the only power that perhaps has the 
means, render us this fervice ? will (he endea- 
vour to arreft ia their courfc the projeds of 

that 
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that fbnnidable league which menaces our 
country^ and at the fame time attempt to re^ 
ftore us to our fenfes and reafbn ? A vulgar and 
fhort-^flghted policy would no doubt didtate to 
that power to leave us to ourfelvesj and to 
take no intereft either in our external quarrels, 
or om inteiHne divifions : but a moral and en- 
lightened policy would give perhaps a very 
different counfel. Liflen then to her voice> 
ye generous Englifti, liftcn to the voice of this 
policy in preference to every other. Let one 
and the fame age, adding new luftre to your 
deftiny, aggrandize you in the eyes of pofte« 
rity by three of the moft brilliant public ads 
that can do honour to a people : 

By a diilingui(hed ad of national gratitude* 
in reiblving upon an immenie facrificej for the 
purpole of indemnifying thofe numerous loy« 
alifts, whofe fidelity to you had occalioned 
them the lols of their whole fortune. This 
have you already done. 

* By a diftinguilhed ad of humanity, in pro- 
hibiting 
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hibidng an impious commerce fo long main- 
tained hy European avarice. This hare job 
already done. 

By a difUnguiihed ad of ge nc r ofi ty, io 
giving peace to your ancient rivals, and point- 
ing out to them the road to happinefs. Tlw 
alfb you will perhaps do. 

In this condud you would find your true 
intereft : it cannot be indififerent t« you either, 
on the one hand, to have among your neareil 
neigbours a feed-plot of anarchy and political 
libertiniim, or, on the other, to fee re-efta- 
blifhed the old goverment, which has fo long 
difquieted you. But I will not prefent to you 
a perfonal motive, at a time when fo much 
better motives offer themfelves and conduce 
to give to the defined interference the majefty 
and imprefliveners that would be neceflary. 
It feems as if the charaifler of the human 
fpecies would be redeemed from the difoonour 
in which our atrocities have involved it, if 
another nation, truly philofophical, foould 

file* 
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fuccefsfuUy undertake to lead us back to juft 
ideas and reafonable fentiments. But alasf 
the eagernefs of my wiOies mifleads me. Our 
regeneration ought to be our own work : and 
France^ I well know^ contains in her bofom 
a iiifficient number of iagacious minds to pro* 
miie her every advantage, if thefe minds were 
not doubtful, dejected, and if we did not find 
them embarraffed with their fituation, mix- 
ing with the audacious and the violent, as if 
to hide from themfelves their real weaknefs. 

Ah ! refume at length fome degree of cou- 
rage» and afk whither it is that you fuflPer your- 
felves to be led. Call to your remembrance diat 
the firfl charadteriflic of freedom is indepen« 
dence of thought, and that of all humiliations 
the mofl difficult to fupport is that of being 
governed by men whom we defpife. Above 
all enlifl not in the fervice of opinions which 
3rou condemn, and at leail continue lincere in 
your adions, though prudence will not per- 
mit you to be frank and open in your lan- 
guage. 
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guage. What a period is that in whkh we 
live ! What a fpedacle prefents itfelf on every 
£de to our regards ! Never did there exift £> 
wild an aiTemblage of artificial ideas and ex- 
travagant opinions. Thofe ideas and opinioDS 
gravitate towards each other and form a league 
to produce our ruin. O Reafon^ heaven-bom 
Reafon^ image of the fupreme intelligence 
which created the world, never will I fbriake 
thy altars ; but, to continue faithful to thee, 
will diidain alike the hatred of ibme, the in- 
gratitude of others, and the injuflice of all ! 
O Reafon, whofe empire is fb congenial and 
fo pleafing to fouls of feeling and hearts of 
true elevation ; Reafon, celeflial Reafbn, our 
guide and fupport in the labyrinth of life, 
alas ! whither wilt thou fly in this feafon of 
difcord and maddening fury ? The opprciibrs 
will have nothing to fay to thee, and then art 
rejcd:ed by the opprefled. Come then, fincc 
the world abandons thee, to inhabit the retreat 
of the fage ; dwell there proteded by his vi- 

2 g'ilancc. 
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g3ance» and honoured by the expreflive fi- 
lence of his worihip. One day thou wilt 
appear again attired in all thy ancient glory, 
while impOiition and deceit (hall vanifh into 
nothing. At that period perhaps I fhall be no 
more ; yet permit the fhade of thy departed 
advocate 10 attend upon thy triumph^ and in 
the mean time fuffer my name, tamifhcd as 
it is with calumny, to prcferve its place hum- 
My infcribed at the foot of thy ftatue ? 



THE END. 
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NOTE by way of ApptnSx. 

The filence of the greater part of the public papcTB, 
jefpeding the affairs of North i\incnca9 prcreoted xc^ 
being informed, before the prefcnt work was printed, of 
a change which took place lafl year in the politica] coo- 
flitution of Pennfylvania. The court of ccnfors has 
been aboliihed, and the legislative body, inflead of one, 
is now oompofed of two honfes : an innoradon that 
tends to juflify the general obfcrrations I have m^de, in 
the fourth chapter of the fecond volume, in fpeaklng 
of the government of that £ate. 
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Note referred to Page 283, of FoI.JL 



T. 



HIS deficiency has been concealed as much as 
poffiblcy by oonftantly making up the account of the 
finances for a particular year, a mode by which the 
temporary refources are comprehended in the reve- 
nues* The following is a concife account of the 
prefent ftate of the revenue and expenditure% 



Permanent revenue. 

Livres. 

Taxes on property, real and perfonal, 300,000,000 

Stamps and regifters, — _ 80,000,000 

Patents, — — — — 20,000,000 

Cuftomhoufes, _ _ _ 15,000,000 

Pofts and expreffes, _ _ _ 14,000,000 

Lotteries, from feven to eight millions, 7,500,000 
Gunpowder and faltpctre duties, ~ _ 1,500,000 

Produce of the forefts, _ _ 10,000,000 
Feudal rights belonging to the public, 

and not yet redeemed, from Uiree to > ^,(;oo,ooo 
four millions^ 



VI iiic luiciis, — — io,ooo,c 

Ights belonging to the public, "J 
>t yet redeemed, from tliree to I 3,500,< 
tiHion$> — — J 



Vol. IL 



Total, 4 J 1 ,500,000 

Bb The 
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The taxes do not at this time produce the above 
fum, but may be thus calculated in a ftatement of 
permanent revenue. 

In the foregoing ftatement the revenues of the na- 
tional domains is not included, bccaufe thefe revenues 
will ceafe to exift, when all the affignats fhall be 
converted into property of this fort, deftined for 
their extindlion. In thejcourfe of the prefent year, the 
amount of the affignats will e(^ual the value of the na- 
tional domains* 

The arrears of the patriotic contributions, and the 
produce of the fait and tobacco which may remain in 
ftore', are alfo not included in the above ftatement, 
Thefe are tranfitory refources which will ceafe with 
the prefent year. 



Permanent expenditure. 

Livrcj. 



Perpetual annr.iti''^ upon the ?^)iel de ") 

Villc, tlic Clergy, the Pays J'iLtats, > ?5,oco.ooo 
&c. — — — — J 

Life annuities, — — — ioo,ooo,oco 

Intcrefl of that part oi the ilcbt v.'hich J 

> 37,000,000 

is fa{(! to be reaecmablc on demand, J 
Church rcnfioi'S _ — — 65,000,00 

2 Penfions 
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Penfionsy annual gratifications Sc charities, iS,coo,coo 
To the princes, under the titles ot appe- 1 

nages and grants, — — J 6,500,000 

For the war department, including the ") 

cxpenfe of the natioii.il gendarmerie, J ^^o.coOyOOO 

For the marine department, — — 45,000,000 

For foreign afFatrs^ — . _ — 6,300,000 

Expence of religious worfhip, — — 1,000,000 

Civil lift, — — — — 25,000,000 

Xxpence of the national aflembly, — 6,000,000 

Bridges and highways, — — 5,000,000 

General adminiftration, — — 5,000,000 

Public buildings, — — — 4,000,000 

Bounties and encouragements, — — 4,000,000 

Orphans, — — — — 3>500,ooo 

Academies, univerflties, king's garden, i,aoo,ooo 

High national court, tribunal of appeal, 500,000 

Cafualties, — — — — 5,000,000 



■■*-*. 



Total, 6 1 2,000,000 



The part of this expenditure which confifts of life 
annuities, operates gradually to its own extin^ion. 

The charge of public education, when fettled, 
iliould be annexed to the above ftatcment. 

B b 2 SI ouU 
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Should experience prove, as is highly probable, that 
in the new order of things, the' fum of five millions 
refervcd for cafualties will be infuffident^ the article 
under that head fhouJd be augmented. 

None of the extraordinary expenfes are carried into 
the above account, the obje«S): being to ftate only the 
permanent expenditure. 



Comparative JlatcmenU 

Lxvres, 

The permanent expenditure amounts to, 6i2,cxx3,ooo 
The permanent revenues, to — — 451,000,000 



The permanent expenditure exceeds the*) 

, f 161,000,000 

permanent revenue by — — J 

It appears to me that this ftatement cannot differ 
more than three or four millions from the precife truth. 

The various expedients determined on by the nation- 
nl afTemhly are to be applied to the leffening of this 

deficiency. 

Tlie above calculations were made at the clofe of 
the month of April, 1792. 

Note, 
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Note, rrfcned ty Pu^e 285, cf Vol. II. 

THE taxes on property, real and pcrfonal, amount 
together to three hundred millions of livres, a fum 
which (when divided bv twcntv feven millions one 
hundred and ninety thoufand fouls, equal, according 
to the fuppofition of the committee of contributions^ 
to the population of all the departments) gives eleven 
livres and eight deniers for the average contribution of 
each individual. 



Now, by dividing in a fimilar way the fum each 
department contributes by its particular population, the 
refult will be found to vary from fix livres to eighteen, 
without including in this comparative (latement, the 
extreme cafes. Thus while Corfica, for indancf^ 
pays no more than twenty fous for each individual, 
and while the departments of jirrie^e and the upper 
Pyrenees pay a hundred fous only, Paris contributes at 
the ratio of thirty two livres, and the departments 
which compofe the ancient generality of Paris, from 
twenty to twenty two livres. 

The degrees of population, even with the excep- 
tions I have juft made, undoubtedly do not indicate with 
precifion the refpeftive competency of each part of 

the 
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the kingdom. It is evident^ howeyer^ that to explain 
the great difproportion which has been introduced 
between the contributive quotas of feveral departments, 
it muft be afcribed to the ancient branches of fome 
of them, and to the fubfldies and high duties on fait to 
which others have long been fubjeAed, Without this 
confideration it would be impoffible to acGOunt why the 
moil unfruitful department of Champagne ihould be 
be taxed at thirteen livres or thereabouts, per head, 
whilft the richeft department in Lorraine pays ten 
only, and the bed in Alface and Franche-Comte only 
eight. How is it likewife that the departments of 
Normandy bordering on the fea, not comprehending 
the rich departments of Rouen, Ihould be tazed at 
from thirteen to eighteen livres per head, whilfl the 
departments of Brittany, alfo fituatcd on the fca coaft, 
ihould pay from an hundred fous to eight livres, and 
that in which Nantz is comprehended nine livres only 
for each individual ? 

1 am far h^in finding fault with tl:c rcTpccl which 
has been \yuA lo lli's ancient iVancIiii'S of particular 
provinces; but \>l.y Load fo fr»:'iuCF:tly, and in fo 
pompous a Ailc, of liaving aboliflicd tlicin ? 



ERRATA. 



^<ol. I. Page I, line i4;ybrpice, read fpace, 

29,— ^i6;/0r national, rrA/rational. 
6 3 , — 9 ; fir i bought read t hough. 
1 1 5, — 8 and lo; fir guarantcd, rcati guarantied. 



170, — 


— 2 


; de!t lc\yini;. 


«73» — 


— iij 


/t manifcftcd, rm^/ manifcftly. 


*37,— 


— 9; 


//r corrucations, rfihl comifcations. 


a63» — 


— 2I| 


t fjT at the fourcc, read at the fame time 


266,— 


— 4; 


fir his, rradihxs. 


370> — 


— 10; 


fi'- contraft, read conta6t 


372.— 


— «4; 


1 !•« 1. IXa 



Vol. II. Page 217, in the Note, /^r 1751, read 1791. 
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